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AIMS AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH 


Did you ever find yourself, O reader, astray on a road leading you 
did not know where and, after having chosen and followed it, at the 
end you found, much to your surprise, that you were no farther than 
your starting point? If you have, then you would not be amazed if 
after reading what follows you should find nothing but what has 
already been said time and time again and therefore nothing which is 
perhaps unknown to you. The writer does not pretend at all to offer 
something new, but merely to make a few suggestions and to state his 
own personal view, and, consequently, whatever he may say he frankly 
admits to be not the result of a rigid investigation and research on the 
subject, but the outcome of his own personal observation and experi- 
ences. With this preliminary statement understood, the following 
question may indeed be properly asked : 

What then is the purpose of our teaching the Spanish language, 
or if you will, of any foreign language, for the question can be applied 
not only to Spanish but to any other modern language as well? Is it 
merely to enable the pupils to speak it, and to understand it readily 
when spoken to them? Or is it primarily to enable them to acquire in 
so far as it is practicable a fixed and correct idea of the construction 
of a simple Spanish sentence, and therefore of grammar, so as to 
make it possible for them to express and write correctly a Spanish 
sentence in addition to their being able to read with ease in that 
language? It is generally accepted, I believe, that it is neither of the 
two but, in so far as possible both of them and neither, therefore, can 
be entirely neglected. To expect to speak correctly without a fairly 
good grammar foundation is, of course, impracticable, and, knowing 
the grammar, to wish to speak without ever having had any training 
in the spoken language meets with no better success. But how can 
both these aims be attained? No one surely will ever attempt to say: 
Follow this or that method and there is your answer and your success 
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assured. Circumstances and different conditions, it cannot be denied, 
alter more or less each and every case. 

The so-called Direct Method, for instance, which in reality is the 
one and perhaps the only one best adapted in so far as acquiring a 
speaking ability is concerned meets, it must be admitted, with but few 
special exceptions, with serious difficulties as to its real success, when 
the existing undeniable conditions be considered,—a recitation period 
a day of less than fifty minutes in most cases, for five days, and an 
atmosphere for the remaining part of the day other than that of the 
foreign language studied. As to the reading ability acquired through 
it, the results also indeed may be questioned. In fact, two or three 
years of study of a foreign language taught by the Direct Method and 
under existing general conditions can give the pupil but a rather small 
and limited vocabulary—an everyday vocabulary perhaps—but so 
small that his reading ability may be practically negligible from the 
point of view that he will undoubtedly have serious difficulties in 
reading books by the best authors, ancient or modern, which contain 
a wide and a rather chosen vocabulary. 

As to the old grammar method formerly used, experience, as we 
all know, has shown it to be faulty from several viewpoints. The most 
one can do, therefore, with respect to methods, is to offer a few more 
suggestions which may perhaps be helpful towards approaching some- 
what the right solution of both these problems, and this is all this 
paper can venture to do. Speaking is in itself interesting and great is 
the satisfaction indeed one experiences when one finds himself success- 
ful in making himself understood, although in a broken language, by 
those who are really acquainted with the language. To speak brokenly, 
however, is not, to be sure, the purpose of any one endeavoring to 
study a language, but no one, of course, can hope to speak correctly 
without a knowledge of the grammar. Grammar must, consequently, 
be studied. The study of grammar for grammar’s sake is, for most 
persons, as we all know, a tiresome undertaking. This being the case, 
it behooves us teachers before anyone else not to look upon grammar 
as such, but with a benignant eye, to enjoy it as a chemist, for in- 
stance, enjoys watching the different reactions that take place in the 
mixture of his substances, and to find real delight in it because it is 
only by doing so that we can make it interesting to those who under 
us strive to master it. But how can we arouse a liking for it? By 
making it live as we live and the language studied lives. It is not by 
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making our pupils learn rules or a fixed set of examples by heart that 
this result is obtained. It is by making the thing stand out as clear as 
crystal before them so that there can be no misunderstanding on their 
part. The things we enjoy most are those we understand best, and so 
grammar must be understood to be really appreciated. It is not, there- 
fore, by giving the pupil the rule in so many words and by assigning 
a set of exercises to study in which he must apply those rules that his 
interest in grammar can be awakened. It is by his understanding the 
rule first through his formulating it in his own words from the 
simplest striking examples possible illustrating the grammar prin- 
ciples we wish to impart to him. To illustrate what I mean: 

When studying the object personal pronouns, I never tell them at 
the outset the position of these object pronouns in a sentence and then 
write the illustration. On the other hand, I first write a list of the 
personal pronoun objects, both direct and indirect, on the blackboard 
and tell them, “These are the object personal pronouns and these are 
their corresponding English equivalents.” Then I take a sentence 
such as this: “I have a book.” They know how to translate this 
simple sentence and they all say: “Tengo un libro.” 

Then I say: “Now let us take the sentence, “I have it.””. For what 
does ‘it’ stand ?” 

“For ‘book’,” they reply. 

“What, therefore, is ‘it’? I ask, and the reply in most cases is : 

“Tt? is a pronoun.” 

“What gender is ‘it’?” 

“It” stands for book, book is masculine and, consequently, ‘it’ is 
masculine,” they say. 

“What number is ‘it,’ singular or plural ?” 

“ *Book’ is singular, and, therefore, ‘it’ is singular,” is their reply. 

“Now, then,” I ask, “What kind of an object is ‘it,’ direct or 
indirect ?” 

“Direct object,” they answer. (They having been told, when the 
list of conjunctives was put on the blackboard that the Spanish indirect 
personal pronoun object, which contains in itself the preposition, is 
always equivalent in English to the preposition to expressed or under- 
stood, plus a personal pronoun; and that the English direct object 
always answers the question, ‘whom’ or ‘what’?) “Which then is the 
direct object masculine singular in Spanish corresponding to ‘it’ ?” 

“Lo,” they say. 
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““Now then, how can the sentence be translated ?” 

Undoubtedly they say: “Tengo lo.” 

“No,” I say to them, “it is not “Tengo lo,’ but ‘Lo tengo’.””. And I 
write this sentence on the blackboard. When this is done I ask them, 
“Who can give the rule as to the position of the direct personal pro- 
noun object in the sentence ?”’ 

They will look at the sentence and say: “It comes before the 
verb.” 

“Now how can you make that sentence negative ?” 

They know that no placed before the verb is used to form the 
negative and they will surely say: “Lo no tengo.” 

And | at once: “It is not ‘Lo no tengo,’ but ‘No lo tengo’,” and I 
write it on the blackboard. “What then is the rule as to the position 
of the direct personal pronoun objects?” 

They will say: “They come before the verb and next to the verb.” 

When this is done | write the sentence “He sees me,” and if they 
do not yet know the verb form for ‘sees’ | tell it to them, and I write 
on the blackboard ‘ve.’ I then have them translate my sentence, and 
they say, “Me ve.” I then have them use the other pronouns with the 
verb “Ve’—negative, interrogative, and negative-interrogative—so as 
to fix better in their minds the rule which they themselves have de- 
rived as to the position of these object pronouns. They have thus 
learned the position of the direct pronoun objects without ever having 
seen the grammar, and unaware of the task which was being put before 
them at the outset. 

By the same process I explain the position of the indirect object 
pronouns in a sentence and then the position of two object pronouns, 
one direct and the other indirect, with respect to each other. 

Grammar, then, must be made understood to the pupil before any 
assignment in it can be made. If this is done the pupil will find pleasure 
in studying his lesson; will, therefore, come to school better prepared, 
and a great amount of time is, as a natural result, saved in our class 
instruction, and by far a greater amount of work is covered in the 
classroom than otherwise. The principles involved in the lesson having 
been mastered we are now ready for the exercises. As things we write 
remain more impressed on our minds it is extremely essential that 
the pupil make as few mistakes as possible in writing. This can be 
better accomplished by never having the pupil write any part of the 
exercise before it has been done orally in class. Other advantages of 
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a system such as this, besides making it possible for the pupil to avoid 
mistakes, are evident. It makes the student master his vocabulary ; it 
offers the opportunity for speaking, and hearing the spoken language, 
and for correcting a faulty pronunciation. It gives the final touch to 
the points in the grammar as yet misunderstood by clearing up such a 
misunderstanding in the mind of the pupil before he starts to write. 
When the exercise has thus been gone over orally the pupil should be 
made to write it for the following time with an additional assignment 
of a part or all of the next lesson, to be prepared orally, depending on 
the amount of grammar to be covered during a given time. This writ- 
ten exercise should never be written on the blackboard, in order to 
avoid impressing on the mind of the pupils mistakes which sentences 
thus written may contain, but should be corrected by the teacher, by 
merely underscoring the mistakes, and should then be returned to the 
pupil requiring that he make the corrections needed on the opposite 
side of his exercise book by writing, not simply a single word, but the 
entire sentence in which the mistake occurs. By so doing the pupil 
will be compelled to clear up his difficulty by himself, further and 
special explanation being given him by the teacher only if, after 
making the correction, he still fails to get the proper form. 

By mere consideration of what has been said, it stands out clearly 
that each written lesson is gone over four times: 

(1) When it is prepared to be done orally in class 
(2) When it is done orally in class 

(3) When it is written 

(4) When the student makes the necessary corrections 

The advantages of such a method with respect not only to written 
but also to oral work, since, with the exception of the grammar ex- 
planation, the pupil has been obliged to hear and to use constantly the 
language studied and not his native tongue, are obvious and need no 
further comment. 

As for additional practice in hearing and speaking the language, 
the teacher should always read the foreign text aloud to the pupils 
who, with book closed and from hearing only should translate it into 
English, and when this is done questions based on the text should be 
asked by the teacher and answered by the pupils in the foreign 
language studied. 

In doing the work thus far outlined, too much time is often wasted 
waiting for the pupil to recite. This generally and naturally diverts 
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the attention of the other pupils, who unconsciously come to feel that 
the one reciting and the teacher are the only persons concerned in the 
work and, consequently, their minds wander elsewhere. This may 
easily be avoided and a constant cooperation of the entire class ob- 
tained, interest awakened, better scholarship promoted, and the stu- 
dents’ pride stirred, if the teacher uses a system of cards, one card for 
each pupil, arranging them after the name is called out in, say, three 
or four different piles, so that when put together the cards are neces- 
sarily mixed and in such a way that the pupil is not able to guess when 
his turn to recite will come again. The secret of this card system does 
not entirely consist in this shuffling of cards, but primarily in the 
rapidity with which these cards are used, and in the certainty that each 
pupil has a chance to recite at least more than once during the period. 
When a pupil is thus called, if he hesitates in the least, makes a mis- 
take, or does not have the proper place, the next card should be imme- 
diately called out and as soon as the same thing happens with the 
second pupil a third should be called, and so on until the lesson is cor- 
rectly and entirely covered. Students feel hurt when they are thus 
passed over time and time again; they feel ashamed if they are con- 
stantly unable to recite, and they will at once make an extra effort to 
pay greater attention, to study more to prove themselves equal to the 
task put to them, and not be at all inferior to their mates. 

Since I am dealing with grammar I cannot leave it without men- 
tioning the verbs, which are the real backbone of the language and 
which, together with the personal pronouns and the possessive adjec- 
tives and possessive pronouns, present the greatest difficulties to the 
pupils and constitute with them those grammar principles which, in 
my opinion, ought to be emphasized the most. 

Verb learning should begin at the outset. Since haber is the only 
auxiliary verb used in Spanish, I start with the present indicative of 
haber, and this having been learned, I give them the Imperfect Indica- 
tive. Next, | have them memorize the Present Indicative of each of the 
three conjugation verbs. After these are mastered I ask them to give 
me the present indicative of the verbs /ablar and comer, and write 
them on the blackboard. I then ask them to pay special attention to 
what I am doing and proceed as follows: 


(1) I change the ending (0) of hablo to (a) 

(2) I cross out hablar and write under it com and viv 

(3) I have them conjugate the verbs comer and vivir, point- 
ing out to them: 
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(a) That the tense they were then giving was the present 
subjunctive of the verbs comer and vivir, respec- 
tively, and 

(b) That, therefore, the endings of the present indicative 
of the verb hablar with only the change of the (0) 
to (a) of the first person singular are the endings of 
the present subjunctive for all verbs of the second 
and third conjugation. 

(4) I change the ending (0) of como to (e) 
(5) I cross out com and write under it habl. 
(6) I have them recite the verb hablar, pointing out to them: 

(a) That the tense they were then giving is the present 
subjunctive of the verb hablar, and 

(b) That, therefore, the endings of the present indica- 
tive of the verb comer with the simple and only 
change of the (o) of the first singular to (e) were 
the endings of the present subjunctive for all first 
conjugation verbs. 


The next tense I take up is the future. The present indicative of 
the verb haber being known to them I ask them to give it to me, and 
I write it on the blackboard, the object being to make use as far as 
possible of the verbs they know to form tenses of other verbs. 

The present indicative of haber having been written, I ask them 
to watch carefully what I am going to do and I proceed: 

(1) Tocross out the (h) of the first, second and third singular 
and first and third plural, putting the accent on those 


vowels requiring it; and the hab of the second person 
plural. 
(2) I write hablar, comer and vivir before those endings. 
(3) I make them conjugate the three verbs and tell them that, 
(a) The tense they were giving is the future of each 
respective verb, and 
(b) That the present indicative of the verb haber, minus 
the (h) of the first, second, third singular and the 
first and third plural, and hab of the second plural 
with their respective accents gives, therefore, the 
endings for the future tense for all Spanish verbs. 


After the Future Present, I take up the Conditional Present, show- 
ing in the same manner as for the future tiiat the Imperfect Indicative 
of the verb haber, which they know, by crossing out the hab gives the 
endings for the Conditional Present of all Spanish verbs, and also for 
the Imperfect Indicative of all second and third conjugation verbs. 

The pupils thus far, by simply having learned the Present Indica- 
tive of the three conjugation verbs and the Present and Imperfect 
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Indicative of haber, have learned with very little extra effort on their 
part all of the tenses mentioned above, and they know therefore, how 
to conjugate all verbs in the following tenses, making use of the 
present stem: 
(1) Present Indicative of all three regular conjugations, ex- 
cept radical changing verbs. 
(2) Imperfect Indicative of all second and third conjugation 
verbs. 
(3) Future Present of all verbs, regular and irregular,’ not 
having a special future stem. 
(4) Conditional Present of all verbs, regular and irregular 
not having a special stem. 
(5) The Present Subjunctive of all regular verbs, except radi- 
cal changing verbs. 

All of these tenses having been perfectly mastered, I then proceed 
to make them learn gradually, in the order I find most suitable for my 
work, the other tenses and their respective endings, of all three con- 
jugations, and afterwards of haber, so as to enable them to conjugate 
the compound tenses also. 

As for the radical changing verbs, I always found it very successful 
to divide them into the three classes under which most grammarians 
classify them, and then by making them fix in their minds, by 
memorizing them, the places where these changes occur. For instance, 
I point out to them that in the first class radical changing verbs the 
stem vowel, or the first vowel one meets after dropping the ending of 
the infinitive and going backwards, the only one that changes, under- 
goes the required changes in eight places only, namely: The first, 
second, third singular and third plural of the Present Indicative and 
Present Subjunctive, while in all other persons and tenses, no changes 
take place, and that in the second and third class verbs, these changes 
occur in thirteen places, which I state to them not counting : 

(a) The Imperfect Subjunctive, whose stem is taken from 
the third person singular of the preterite, and 

(b) The Imperative, second person singular which for all 
verbs, with the exception of very few irregular verbs, 
has the same form as the third person singular of their 
respective Present Indicative. 

When they have fixed in their minds either these eight or thirteen 
places where changes occur, I have always found that their difficulties 
with radical changing verbs have been, in most cases, overcome for- 


cver. 
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As verbs are no sooner learned than they are forgotten, a constant 
drill on them is of vital importance. This drill must be done every day 
and not a single lesson be allowed to pass by without spending a few 
minutes reciting verbs. This drill should offer always plenty of variety 
to be beneficial. If it is always the same it will tend to become a habit 
with the pupil and he will say them like a parrot without any mental 
discipline being required. 

Several are the ways by which verbs may be recited. One can begin 
by giving the first singular of the verb in all its simple tenses, namely, 
Present Indicative, Imperfect, Preterite, Future, Conditional, Present 
Subjunctive, Imperfect Subjunctive, and then their respective com- 
pound tenses,and when this is done take the second plural, for instance, 
then the third singular, etc., until all forms have been given. When this 
method seems to be mastered by the pupil then one may begin from the 
Imperfect Subjunctive backwards to the Present Indicative, and from 
the Pluperfect Subjunctive to the Perfect Indicative, using a dif- 
ferent person until all have been given. After this method is learned, 
the two may be alternated and after that the pupil may be required to 
give them for a particular person in the order derived from the prin- 
cipal parts. The secret of keeping the pupil at work while reciting 
verbs consists, however, in asking at once the one next to him to give 
the form if he either hesitates or makes a mistake, and in doing the 
same with all the pupils without ever telling them what tense or person 
they are to give, after the person to be given and the order have been 
decided upon once, or where the mistake is if he makes a mistake, or 
the tense if he does not know what tense he is supposed to give, for 
all of this will clear up of itself as soon as the right form is given and 
the pupil pays attention, which, through pride, he will not fail to do. 
All of these ways offer a variety of verb drill that requires not only 
the very close attention of the pupil, “in order not to get lost,” as one 
of them put it to a Spanish teacher, a former student of mine, but also 
that they know their verb forms thoroughly and that they be able to 
use them readily as one does in conversation. 

The Subjunctive Mode, used so little in English, causes also great 
difficulty to the pupil. I find, however, that this can be greatly over- 
come by impressing gradually upon their minds, by means of typical 
sentences, that the Subjunctive in Spanish occurs particularly : 


(a) After certain kinds of verbs, such as querer, esperar, etc., 
(b) After impersonal verbs, with very few exceptions, 
(c) After certain conjunctions, 
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and then by pointing out these facts to them: 


(1) That whenever they have a complex sentence the thing 
for them to do is to proceed as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


To first of all break up the complex sentence into 
clauses ; 
To select the main clause ; 
To find the verb of the main clause ; 
To see if this main clause verb is one of those verbs 
that does or does not require the subjunctive after 
itself, and why. 
If this verb requires the subjunctive, then they are 
told to remember, 
(1) That not this verb, but the verbs of each de- 
pendent clause go in the subjunctive, and 
(2) That the tense of this verb determines, however, 
the tense of the subjunctive, in which the de- 
pendent verb must be. 
Having determined that this main verb requires the 
subjunctive, and having observed its tense, I then 
have them apply these facts, which I do my best to 
have them master, namely : 
(1) That, if the main verb is in any one of the fol- 
lowing tenses: 
(a) Present Indicative, or its compound, the 
Perfect Indicative ; 
(b) Imperative ; 
(c) Future Present, or its compound, Future 
Perfect— 
the verb of each dependent clause is then either 
a Present Subjunctive, if it is a simple tense, or 
a Perfect Subjunctive, if it is a compound tense, 
no matter—and this fact I strongly emphasize— 
what is its tense and mode in English. 
(2) That, if this main verb is in any one of the re- 
maining tenses: 
(a) Imperfect Indicative, or its compound, the 
Pluperfect Indicative, 
(b) Preterite, or its compound, the Past An- 
terior 
(c) Present Conditional, or its compound, the 
Perfect Conditional— 
then the verb of each dependent clause is either 
an Imperfect Subjunctive, if it is a simple tense, 
or a Pluperfect Subjunctive, if it is a compound 
tense, no matter again what its tense and mode 
may be in English. 
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In case of a subjunctive after a conjunction I make them see that 
the verb which follows the said conjunction and depends upon it, does 
not depend upon any other verb whatever, and it becomes a subjunctive 
merely because of the conjunction, and for no other reason, and that 
it is either a Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or an Imperfect or Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive, depending on the fact of whether it is in English 
a simple or compound tense, and whether it denotes present or past 
time. For the Infinitive used for the Subjunctive Mode, I find that 
pupils readily master it, and that it presents no serious difficulty to 
them. 

Grammar alone, however, does not offer the facility for increasing 
the vocabulary, or for practice in the language, that a reader does, and, 
therefore, a reader as well as a grammar must be used. 

When a reader is selected, it is usually chosen from the following 
standpoints : 


(1) For reading purposes and pronunciation ; 

(2) For acquiring a greater vocabulary than a grammar can 
possibly afford, not to mention in addition the possibility 
it offers for conversation and for grammar illustrations. 

To accomplish these aims, I believe, that if the pupil must be en- 
couraged to read, the text book chosen should be such as to progress 
gradually from what is easy to that which is more difficult, and that 
its contents should be interesting. Reading aloud, at times by the 
teacher, at other times by the pupils, each separately and not in unison, 
should be done in the classroom as often and as much as time allows. 
A careful, good, idiomatic, literal translation in English should be re- 
quired, and the teacher should insist upon and see that the vocabulary 
of, say, the first twenty-five or thirty pages, is thoroughly mastered, 
and that these pages more than any of the others are prepared with 
the utmost care. The reason for this is, that the author in all prob- 
ability will have used nearly all of the words included in the text in 
these pages, and if they are carefully studied the remaining ones will 
necessarily be much easier. When this is done, the same amount of 
translation should be assigned thereafter for study at home and since 
the more one reads the greater is the vocabulary acquired, reading 
ahead, and translation at sight in class should be encouraged—the 
teacher not forgetting, however, that it is his or her duty to touch the 
keynote and see that the pupils never neglect their home assignment. 
This can be done in various ways. The pupils must first, however, be 
offered the opportunity of clearing up all of their difficulties, if any, 
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and when all of their questions on the lessons have been answered, 
either by the teacher directly, or indirectly by some of the pupils at 
the invitation of the teacher, the teacher should proceed to discover 
the guilty pupil who has not studied his lesson, and who has failed to 
be excused at the beginning of the recitation either for all or for part 
of the lesson which he did not prepare. 

I have forgotten to state that pupils should be made to feel that it 
is their duty to tell the teacher at the beginning of the hour that they 
have not studied the lesson, so that time may be saved, and they may 
be made to feel to a greater degree their responsibility as members of 
the class and co-workers in the schoolroom, and also made conscious 
of the fact that, as members of society, the lesson and not their trying 
to deceive the teacher, is their present daily task and they should, 
therefore, devote to it faithfully all of their efforts, if they are to be 
prepared to overcome the more difficult ones which will surrogate it 
as the years go by. This consciousness of their duty will remove from 
them that feeling of uneasiness caused by a guilty conscience, a certain 
uneasiness which during the recitation fixes their minds not on the 
work, but on the slowness with which time is passing, and thus once 
more a greater cooperation and closer attention is won. 

To return to our subject on reading matter, after difficulties have 
been cleared, the teacher can either have the students translate all or 
part of the lesson, as seems best, in order to discover the negligent 
pupil, always mindful however, of the value of sight reading and 
translation, both of which are very inspiring and greatly beneficial to 
the pupil. Here, too, the system of cards, such as has been already 
suggested, may be conveniently used, to make sure that each pupil has 
an equal opportunity to partake of this wholesome exercise. As in the 
case of the grammar, here also the pupil likes to compete with his 
schoolmates ; he hates not to be able to read at sight, and tries, there- 
fore, to remember and acquire as big a vocabulary as possible, and 
feels thus encouraged to work and to apply himself with all his 
strength and ability. When reading at sight a little more leniency 
should perhaps be shown, and a little more time given to the pupil 
to express his thought, but when he recites on the home lesson, no 
matter what this may be, to stir his ambition, no mercy whatsoever 
should be shown, and as soon as he hesitates, or makes a mistake, the 
other pupil should be asked to continue. 

If a method such as has been suggested, faulty as it may be, be 
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applied both with respect to the grammar and the reader ; if each pupil 
without exception be made to recite at least more than once on different 
parts of the lesson, as it is possible to do by this suggested card system, 
and if careful work be strictly required by the teacher, and all careless 
work unmercifully rejected, then in all cases the care and close atten- 
tion of the student is forever won ; his attention being won, his interest 
is awakened, and with these three items—utmost care, attention and 
interest—not mentioning his ambition to rival and his pride in sur- 
passing his mates, of which I have spoken, the amount of work done, 
and done with a higher degree of efficiency, in the classroom cannot 
help being greatly increased, the time wasted proportionately dimin- 
ished, the progress of the student ascertained, and, therefore, the 
results expected for one’s labor such as they should be. 


CHARLES GoGGIO 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





A METHOD OF TEACHING SECOND TERM 
SPANISH IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


It is several years since I have taught beginning Spanish without 
a text, but, lest any reader should think that this account is but a 
glowing memory of things well past, I hasten to add that it was 
written while the work was being done, and has been put into the 
past tense merely to fit present facts. 

These lessons and the method of using them were the outgrowth 
of some six years of experience, the minimum essentials being com- 
piled by several teachers who were working along the same line. The 
vocabulary of the first term covered common salutations and class room 
phrases, the schoolroom, the house—rooms, furniture, and dishes— 
ordinary foods, fruits and vegetables, the family, parts of the body, 
names of languages, the days and months, the colors, some twelve or 
fifteen adverbs and as many prepositions, all the commoner adjectives 
and interrogative words, and the present tense of about forty verbs. 

These were taught by means of “conversations” consisting of 
question and answer, pictures, scrap-books and home-made charts. 
Some teachers mounted large colored pictures, and on the back 
printed lessons embodying the vocabulary which the picture natu- 
rally called forth. I found it more productive of results to plan the 
lessons according to a certain scheme of development, and then to 
find pictures to illustrate the particular topic under consideration. 
The pictures were mounted on large sheets of bogus paper and the 
present tense of the verb whose action the picture represented, was 
printed below, together with enough words to form simple sen- 
tences. 

For example: the first verb introduced was tener. The picture 
represented a mother and a little girl, the one holding a book, the 
other a doll. Below were printed the verb and the words /a madre, 
la niiia, el libro, la muiieca, qué and quién. Pointing to the picture 
[ asked such questions as: 

Qué tiene la madre? ; Qué tiene la nifa? ;Tiene la madre la 
mufieca? ;Quién tiene el libro? ; Tiene Vd. la muneca?, ete. 

Some of the pictures were taken from old readers and children’s 
story books, most were Saturday Evening Post covers or advertise- 
ments from magazines of the same size. Such as were black and 
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white I made more visible by coloring them with crayola or water 
colors. 

The entire present tense of every irregular verb was printed, 
but after the endings of the regular verbs had been learned, only the 
infinitive appeared below the picture, room thus being left for new 
nouns and adjectives or other parts of speech. 

I found these charts useful, later on, for teaching idiomatic ex- 
pressions such as tener sueno, (illustrated by an alarm clock adver- 
tisement), tener hambre (a peanut butter advertisement), and so on, 
and for verbs such as ponerse and lavarse. “Me lavo las manos” 
and similar phrases were memorized with comparatively little effort, 
and everyone in the class learned them. 

sy the end of the first term pupils knew enough words and 
phrases so that most of them would have been able, I believe, to get 
what they wanted to eat (at least), had occasion demanded. They 
possessed an elementary buying and selling vocabulary, and the lazy- 
minded children would have been perfectly satisfied to use the same 
phrases over and over, with new nouns in the new term. In an effort 
to make them think as well as memorize, and to provide material 
which would interest those who enjoyed exercising their minds, I 
devised for second term classes lessons like the following : 


La TIENDA DE ABARROTES 
I. 


La mama de Juan le manda a la tienda de abarrotes. Le da una canasta y 
le dice : — Juan, necesito un saco pequefio de harina de maiz, una docena de 
huevos, dos libras de arroz, una lata de manteca y dos botes de leche condensada. 
Juan dice: — Bien, mama,—y ella le da el dinero para pagar los abarrotes. 
El coge la canasta y va a la tienda. Lleva a su perro consigo. 


abarrotes coger 2A dénde le manda su mama a Juan? 
arroz dar i Qué le da? : Qué le dice? 
bote decir 2 Qué cosas necesita ella? 
harina de maiz ir 2; Cuantos huevos necesita? 
lata llevar ;Cuantas libras de arroz tiene que comprar Juan? 
manteca mandar ;Cuantos botes de leche condensada ? 
saco necesitar ; Le gusta a Vd. la leche condensada? ° 
tienda pagar No le gusta mas la leche fresca? 
la 2 Qué le da su mama a Juan para pagar los abarrotes? 
consigo 2A quién lleva Juan consigo? 
IL. 


Cuando Juan llega a la tienda, deja a su perro afuera. El entra en la 
tienda, va al mostrador y dice al dependiente : — Buenos dias. El dependiente 
responde : — Buenos dias, nifio. ;Qué se le ofrece hoy? Juan contesta:— 
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Quiero un saco de harina de maiz de a dos reales, también una docena de 
huevos, dos libras de arroz, una lata de cinco libras de manteca, y dos botes 
de leche condensada. El dependiente pregunta: — ; Quiere Vd. botes grandes o 
botes pequehos?—;A cémo se venden?— pregunta Juan.— Los grandes a 
quince centavos cada uno, y los pequefios a dos por quince. — Bien, déme dos 
botes grandes, — responde Juan. 


dependiente contestar ; Donde deja Juan a su perro? 


dos reales costar 2: Donde esta el dependiente? 
mostrador dejar ¢ Qué dice Juan al dependiente ? 
tamafio llegar 2 Qué responde el dependiente ? 
cadauno _— preguntar ; Cémo se dice en espafiol, “What can I do for you?” 
afuera querer 2 Cuantas cosas quiere Juan? 
responder ; Quiere él botes grandes 0 pequefios de leche condensada ? 
valer 
III. 

El dependiente pesa el arroz en las balanzas y lo mete en un saco de papel. 
Pone los huevos en una caja de carton. Después pregunta a Juan: — ; Qué mas 
necesita Vd.?— Nada mas, — responde Juan. — ;Cuanto le debo? 

Havine de tmumés............-..-..<--.::..-% 25 
1 docena de huevos...................... 50 
2 eres Oe gered... 
Manteca, 5 libras...... ae 
2 botes de leche. . wa 





Suma total................ nsconeibeD 


dice el dependiente. Juan le da un billete de a cinco pesos, y el dependiente le 
devuelve el cambio. Juan pone los abarrotes en la canasta, dice, “Adids” al 
dependiente, y sale de la tienda. Llama a su perro y vuelve a casa. 


balanzas_ deber 2 En qué pesa el dependiente el arroz? 

cambio devolver ;En dénde lo mete? 

carton meter En dénde pone los huevos? 

mismo pesar ¢ Cuanto cuesta la lata de manteca? 

precio poner : Cuanto cuestan los huevos? 

siempre volver ¢Se venden los huevos siempre al mismo precio? 
tendero 2: Cuanto debe Juan al tendero? 


2 Qué le devuelve el tendero a Juan? 

2 Qué le dice Juan al salir de la tienda? ;Cémo lleva 
Juan los abarrotes a casa? ;Quién vuelve a casa con 
el nino? 

For the first section I had a picture of a small boy with a basket 
and a dog, and advertisements of the articles mentioned, with their 
names printed below; for the second a picture of a grocery store, 
with a clerk behind the counter (a cash register advertisement) ; 
and for the third, one picture of a lady purchasing a turkey, which 
was being weighed, and another of a clerk putting oranges into a 
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paper sack. Various groceries appeared in the last three pictures, the 
names of which I printed below for future reference. 

I told the “story” verbatim, illustrating with the pictures as I 
went along, then passed out mimeographed (typed) copies of the 
first section, which I read, the children repeating in concert. Then 
two children studied together, reading to each other, until they 
thought that they could read the lesson before the class without 
mistakes. While they studied together, paste jars were passed around 
and the typed sheets were pasted in the notebooks, (since I found 
loose-leaf notebooks not satisfactory for work that was to be pre- 
served ). 

After the lesson had been read aloud without a mistake, I asked 
the questions, and the children answered with the lesson before 
them. The assignment for the next day was to write the answers, 
and the class was then again divided into pairs, who corrected each 
other’s papers and then asked and answered the questions, turn 
about. As soon as two or three pairs thought that they knew how 
to answer all the questions without their papers, they formed a 
group, one of them acting as teacher, the rest as pupils. Those 
groups which finished first were allowed to go to the board to write 
their answers or to make a list of the nouns and verbs in the lesson, 
write the nouns with a modifying adjective or conjugate the verbs,— 
directions as to what they were to do being written on the board. 

For the third day, the assignment was to memorize the lesson 
and bring to class pictures of groceries pasted in the notebooks, to 
be labeled. As a matter of fact, in order to get satisfactory scrapbooks, 
pictures had to be exchanged and pasting done in class, periodically. 

Those pupils who first recited the lesson perfectly either wrote 
original sentences on the board or helped me in hearing the rest 
recite. When practically all knew the lesson by heart, we reviewed 
the verbs, changing the “story” into the first person, and drilling on 
the object pronouns. 

Each section was taken up in similar fashion, then all the children 
wrote original accounts of making purchases, being given oppor- 
tunity to ask the names of any articles which had not already been 
learned from scrapbook, pictures or charts. For several days,— 
until all had had a chance to recite——we spent a part of the period 
playing grocery. I acted as grocer in order to insure their using a 
variety of phrases, then they wrote partnership conversations, one 
taking the part of buyer, the other of seller. As this work was done 
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in class, it was possible to make suggestions to children whose 
imaginations were not fertile, or who were inclined to follow the line 
of least resistance. The completed conversations were corrected, 
memorized and given before the class. 

I prepared cards with a picture on one side and simple connected 
sentences on the other, which the better pupils were allowed to read 
while I was endeavoring to get the slowest ones to talk. Sometimes 
composition lessons replaced the cards: words to be filled in, ques- 
tions to be answered or sentences to be translated into Spanish; or 
dialogues of a more complex character than their own were memo- 
rized, with an eye to future programs. When all the pupils could 
recognize and use after a fashion the grocery and meat market 
vocabularies, we spent several days in grammar review and drill and 
in reading for pronunciation. 

In taking up clothing and the dry goods store, we had illustrative 
material, of course, in the class, which provoked lively conversation 
and also furnished an excellent opportunity for memorizing inci- 
dentally the names of the seasons and idiomatic expressions concern- 
ing the weather, as well as for drilling on comparison of adjectives. 
We discussed at length the teacher's dress, whether it was mds larga 
or mds corta than Mary’s, whether it was heavier in summer or 
winter, of what material it was made, and so on; the charts with 
pictures of similar articles of clothing and their names being hung 
on the walls for the benefit of the eye-minded children. 

Each pupil provided himself with a “Sefior Garcia” and his wife 
and children, to be pasted in their notebooks and furnished with as 
extensive a wardrobe as possible. Those who had catalogues or 
fashion magazines vied with one another in getting up the best 
“fashion show.” While the scrapbooks were preparing we took up a 
second set of typed lessons, two of which follow. “En la tienda de 
mercancias” is a conversation prepared by a pupil, with the teacher's 
help, after studying the three preceding lessons. 


La Ropa 


El sefior Garcia lleva un traje negro. Consiste en un saco, un chaleco y 
pantalones. En la cabeza lleva un sombrero, y en los pies zapatos y calcetines. 
Los nifios llevan medias en vez de calcetines. Algunas veces el sefior Garcia 
lleva guantes en las manos. Sus camisas son blancas con listas de color, y sus 
cuellos y pufios son blancos. Los domingos lleva una camisa blanca y una 
corbata de color obscuro. 
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calcetines ropa ¢ De qué color es el traje del sefior Garcia? 
camisa saco 2 En qué consiste? 

corbata sombrero ¢ Llevan chalecos los nifios? 

cuello traje 2En qué consisten los trajes de los nifios? 
chaleco zapatos 2 Qué lleva el sefior en la cabeza? 

guantes 2: Llevan sombreros los nifos? 

pantalones consistir 2 De qué color son las camisas del sefior Garcia? 
pufios llevar 2 Lleva Vd. pufios? 


2 De qué color es la corbata de Vd.? 
¢ Llevan medias los sefiores? 


En La TIENDA DE MERCANCIAS 

En las tiendas grandes se puede comprar toda clase de mercancias. 

Maria y su madre van a comprar géneros para un vestido. Suben al segundo 
piso en el ascensor, y se sientan delante del mostrador. 

— ; Buenas tardes! ;En qué puedo servir a Vds.? 

—;Quiere Vd. ensefarnos géneros de lino, de color de rosa o azul claro? 

— Si, sefiora, con mucho gusto. ; Les gusta a Vds. esta pieza, o ésta? 

— Me gusta ésta, mama, de color de rosa. Me queda bien este color. 

— Bueno; vamos a ver. ; Cuanto vale? 

— Dos pesos el metro. 

— j Oh! Es muy caro. 

— Oh, no, sefiora, es bastante barato. Mire Vd. qué bueno es este género. 

— No quiero pagar tanto. Tendré que buscar en otra parte lo que necesito. 

— Pues, sefiora, para Vd. el precio es sélo un peso y ochenta y cinco 
centavos. } 

— Es mucho. 

— ;Quiere Vd. dar un peso y setenta y cinco centavos? 

— Si, a ese precio lo compro. 

— ;Cuantos metros necesita Vd.? 

— ;Cuantas pulgadas de ancho tiene? 

— Cuarenta. 

— Bueno, déme cinco metros, y dos carretes de hilo del mismo color. 

— Tenga la bondad de mandar el paquete a mi casa. 

— Con mucho gusto, sefora. Déme Vd. sus sefias. 

— Juana Lépez de Garcia, calle cuarenta, doscientos setenta y seis. 

— Aqui tiene Vd. el dinero. 

— Muchisimas gracias, sefiora. Vuelva Vd. por aqui otro dia. 

— Gracias. Adids. 


While these lessons were being studied, certain pupils were 
appointed each day to purchase given articles the following day. 
Their conversations were written out and given to another pupil, 
who acted as merchant, although by this time there were usually 
a number of volunteers to take part in the dialogue, even though 
they did not know what the buyer was prepared to say. They 
made atrocious mistakes, of course, but they did succeed in 
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understanding one another and in making their wants known. 
Corrected conversations were memorized, in order to fix the conven- 
tional phrases of buying and selling. One term we had a mimeo- 
graphed “periddico” in which the best original compositions were 
published every three or four weeks. 

Our greatest joy in the way of memorizing was in connection 
with the lessons on animals and out-of-doors, which were planned, 
as will be seen from the examples given below, not only to teach the 
required vocabulary, but to provide, as well, an introduction to the 
perfect and future tenses. In this land of sempiternal picnics, “Un 
paseo a la playa” or “a las montafias” always strikes a responsive 
chord, and by the time that we had read and talked and written about 
those topics, the children had learned the new verb forms almost 
without realizing it. Pictures helped in memorizing the new nouns, 
of which there were some eighty. Not all of these were included 
in the required list, but once the children were started, their curiosity 
about the names of natural objects, especially of animals, was well- 
nigh insatiable. These are two of six similar lessons. 

Los ANIMALES 


Mis abuelos tienen un rancho en el campo. He ido muchas veces a visitarlos. 
En el corral he visto vacas, caballos, becerros y potros. He dado de comer a 
los gallos, las gallinas, los pollitos y los pavos. Los gallos cantan por la 
mafiana. Las gallinas cacarean cuando han puesto un huevo. Los pollitos pian. 

Sé ordefiar las vacas y ensillar los caballos. Me gusta mucho montar a 
caballo. 

Mis abuelos han tenido muchos perros y gatos. Los perros guardan la 
casa y los gatos cogen ratones. 

Hay también en el rancho cabras, ovejas y puercos. Los corderos y los 
chivitos son bonitos, pero los puercos son feisimos (muy feos). 


becerro potro 2Qué animales ha visto Vd. en el corral de su 
caballo puerco abuelo? 

cabra rancho 2A qué aves ha dado Vd. de comer? 

cordero ratén : Ha ordefiado Vd. las vacas? 

chivito vaca 2 Ha montado Vd. a caballo? 

gallina 2: Qué ha hecho Vd. antes de montar? 

gallo coger 2: Qué hacen los perros y los gatos? 

gato dar de comer ; Qué otros animales hay en el rancho? 

oveja ensillar 2 Cual es mas bonito, un corderito o un puerquito? 
pavo guardar :Cémo se llaman los caballos cuando estan todavia 
perro montar chiquitos ? 

pollo ordefiar 2Y las vacas? 


ave puesto 
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Un Paseo pE CAMPO 


Mafiana vamos a dar un paseo por el campo. Iremos a la esquina de la 
calle. Subiremos al carro eléctrico. Pagaremos cada uno cinco centavos al 
conductor. Nos sentaremos. Miraremos por las ventanas. En las calles veremos 
carros, caballos y automéviles. Veremos también a hombres y muchachos en 
bicicletas, y a mucha gente en las aceras. Pasaremos por teatros, tiendas, 
iglesias y otros edificios. 


acera iglesia i Qué vamos a hacer majiana? 

automovil teatro : A donde iremos para tomar el carro? 

bicicleta :Cuanto dinero daremos cada uno al conductor? 

calle 2 Dénde nos sentaremos? ; Qué veremos en las calles? 
campo 2 Delante de qué edificios pasaremos? ;En dénde se ve 
carro mucha gente? :; Qué dia de la semana va la gente a la 
edificio iglesia? 

esquina Le gusta a Vd. mas dar un paseo en automédvil o en el 
gente carro eléctrico? 


In connection with these lessons I gave the children a number of 
songs from “Canciones Escolares.” The pupils in the schoo! where 
I was teaching were well trained in music, and by the time that 
they reached the A7 term, they respected and admired musical 
ability, whether they themselves could sing or not. So boys and 
girls or pupils in different parts of the room sang in competition ; 
and since everyone could not distinguish himself in that fashion, he 
who could not sing had the privilege of reciting the verses. 

“Margaritas,” “El barquero,” ““Pensamiento de pajaro,” “Muy 
buenas noches,” “El arroyo y la ola” (the last named being especially 
interesting because it could be compared with Longfellow’s original ), 
—these and several other songs increased and helped to make per- 
manent the vocabulary and to give a feeling for the rhythm of 
Spanish poetry. The children enjoyed them because they really 
understood what they were singing or reciting: and not having 
reached the self-conscious stage, they were not concerned over a 
finished performance,—although, on the whole, they sang very well. 

To me, no term’s work in the Junior High School was quite so 
satisfactory as this, because it was within the ability of every normal 
child in the class, and gave those of superior intelligence opportunity 
for self-expression. 


HELEN D. SNYDER 
Los ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 








PERUVIAN LITERATURE 
V. THe Hunprep YEArsS oF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
Il. Romanticism (1850-1875). 

“De 1848 a 18600 se desarrollo en el Pert la filoxera literaria, o 
sea pasion febril por la literatura. Al largo periodo de revoluciones 
y motines, consecuencia logica de lo prematuro de nuestra Indepen- 
dencia, habia sucedido una era de paz, orden y garantias.”” With these 
words Ricardo Palma begins his interesting account of the literary 
history of Peru during the middle years of the century. Written 
first as an introduction to his collected poems in 1887 and published 
twelve years later with the title La Bohemia de mi Tiempo, this 
spirited account of the first years of his literary career presents a 
vivid picture of the group of yourrg men who dedicated themselves 
with enthusiasm to the revival of literature during the peaceful and 
progressive administration of Ramon Castilla. After twenty years of 
chronic revolution political conditions were at last given stability and 
the energy that had been wasted in fruitless and destructive strife 
was directed into productive channels. The new generation, seeking 
new models for guidance and inspiration, turned naturally to the 
European writers who had brought about the literary revolution 
known as Romanticism. Despite the fact that this movement had 
already run its course in Europe and that the reaction was already 
well under way, it offered a new lead in Peru, and the great Roman- 
ticists of European literatures were eagerly studied and imitated. 
Ricardo Palma belonged to this group of young enthusiasts. Looking 
back in 1887 from the vantage ground of mature years and recalling 
with mingled feelings of tenderness and mockery the romantic per- 
sons and events with which he had been familiar forty years earlier, 
he thus describes, in his Bohemia de mi Tiempo, the avidity with 
which he and his companions seized upon the literary theories of 
the Romanticists : 

“Nosotros, los de la nueva generacion, arrastrados por lo novedoso 
del libérrimo romanticismo en boga a la sazon, desdenabamos todo lo 
que a clasicismo tiranico apestara, y nos dabamos un hartazgo de 
Hugo y Byron, Espronceda, Garcia Tassara y Enrique Gil. — Mar 
quez se sabia de coro a Lamartine; Corpancho no equivocaba letra 
de Zorrilla; para Adolfo Garcia, mas alla de Arolas no habia poeta; 
Llona se entusiasmaba con Leopardi; Fernandez, hasta en suenos, 
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recitaba las doloras de Campoamor; y asi cada cual tenia su vate 
predilecto entre los de la pléyade revolucionaria del mundo viejo. 
De mi recuerdo que hablarme del Macias de Larra o de las Capilladas 
de Fray Gerundio, era darme por la vena del gusto.” 

Considering the eagerness with which Romanticism was taken up 
by Peruvian writers and considering the great number of those that 
dedicated themselves to literature during the twenty years that the 
movement lasted, the results are somewhat disappointing. A brief 
anthology of their poetry would contain poems that might well be 
compared with the work of the Romanticists in Spain, but anyone 
who is willing to read extensively in the poetry of the period cannot 
but feel the general lack of sincerity. The usual characteristics of 
Romanticism, especially those that were most easily imitated, are 
easily discernible; indeed, they are so easily discernible that their 
artificiality is often barely concealed. The dictates of a literary 
fashion would seem to explain their presence, rather than the actual 
lives and characters of the many exponents of the movement. They 
had their literary Bohemia with its unconventionalities and erratic 
habits; for the majority of them it was a make-believe world arti- 
ficially constructed in imitation of the Bohéme of the French Roman- 
ticists. Genuine Romanticism could not take deep root in Peru; 
its intense seriousness, its melancholy, its discontent and pessimism, 
its exaltations and despondencies, its uncontrolled emotionalism, could 
not long resist the more usual tendencies of the Peruvian character. 
Romanticism was less productive of endurnig literature in Peru 
than in certain other Spanish-American countries such as Mexico, 
Argentina or Colombia, in which its theories were in closer harmony 
with the character of the people. 

Of the many historical novels that appeared during this period 
only a very few are now worthy of serious study, the Edgardo of 
Luis Cisneros, or the Julia of the same author. Romantic plays, 
produced in abundance, received much popular applause, but of few 
of them can it be said that they are anything more than feeble imita- 
tions of the plays of the French and Spanish Romanticists. Lyric 
poetry was cultivated assiduously and the most enduring literature of 
the period was in this field. Of the score of lyric poets who enjoyed 
high esteem during the period of Romanticism six or seven would 
deserve individual attention in any study that aimed at a complete 
survey of Peruvian literature; briefly mentioned in chronological 
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order, they are Corpancho, Marquez, Salaverry, Althaus, Palma, 
Cisneros, Paz Soldan. 

The poet that we shall select as the best representative of the 
period is not the most important writer of this group. The two 
most notable are Ricardo Palma and Luis Cisneros, whose best work 
was produced after they had abandoned the standard of Roman- 
ticism. Because of his preéminence in Peruvian prose literature, 
Palma is entitled to the special treatment that will later be given to 
him. Of the others named the best representative of Romanticism, 
the one in whom the elements of Romanticism are most genuine, is 
Carlos Augusto Salaverry. 

SALAVERRY, THE ROMANTICIST 

Carlos Augusto Salaverry, born in 1830, was the illegitimate son 
of General Salaverry, the bold and dashing soldier who took advan- 
tage of the troublous political conditions to raise himself to the 
highest public position in the Republic and who paid with his life in 
1836 for his brief enjoyment of the presidency. His widow gener- 
ously adopted the boy and did what she could for his education; 
but her means were slight and Carlos Augusto had to shift for 
himself at an early age. The military life made its appeal to his 
ardent imagination and impulsive patriotism ; he entered the army at 
fifteen and through many years of active service rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

Intensely interested in literature, he supplemented with extensive, 
though desultory, reading the elementary instruction that he had 
received in school; poetic and sentimental by nature, he began early 
to give lyric expression to his enthusiasms and disillusions. The 
Romanticism that was beginning to stir the imagination of the 
younger generation made a very special appeal to him. Impetuous, 
imaginative, swayed by his emotions, passing quickly from excessive 
optimism to equally excessive disillusionment, he was a romanticist 
by temperament, and not, as was the case of many others, because 
it was the literary fashion. He had sufficient cause for melancholy in 
the many misfortunes that came to him and did not need to feign 
moods of sadness and disappointment. Lacking the keen sense of 
humor and jesting spirit so characteristic of Peruvian, writers, he 
took himself and his poetic art very seriously, so that there exists 
an unusual consistency between his life and his poetic compositions. 

Salaverry was already gaining general recognition as a lyric poet 
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when the ambition came to him to become a dramatist. The presen- 
tation of his first romantic play was highly successful and the 
enthusiastic applause that he received at that time and whenever he 
had a play presented strengthened his belief that his chief glory 
as a writer would be gained in the field of dramatic literature. His 
plays lacked, however, the essential element of drama, namely, dra- 
matic action, so that the reputation that he enjoyed during the 
flourishing period of Romanticism is now little more than a memory. 

Salaverry’s reputation rests mainly upon the lyrical and philo- 
sophical poems that kept flowing steadily from his pen from his early 
years until a short time before his death in 1891. In this steady 
stream of poetry are reflected the changing moods and even the 
main events of the agitated life of the poet. Poems so subjective can 
be fully appreciated only by those who know something of their 
inspiration and the circumstances accompanying their composition. 
There was, therefore, great need for a critical study of his writings 
in their relation to the events of his life. This need has been satisfied 
recently by the excellent study presented to the Universidad Mayor 
de San Marcos for his doctor’s degree by the talented young poet and 
critic Alberto Ureta and published in Lima in 1918. The indebtedness 
of Salaverry to Alfred de Musset, Alfred de Vigny, Espronceda 
and others cannot be denied. The ideas and sentiments of many 
romantic poets reappear everywhere in his poetry, and if the facts of 
his agitated life are not taken into account in the study of his writ- 
ings, he, too, might be accused of the insincerity that pervades much 
of the Peruvian poetry of the time. There are also evident incon- 
sistencies in his philosophy and in his many conflicting moods: that 
he could be inconsistent so frequently and yet be entirely sincere is 
readily understood by anyone familiar with Dr. Ureta’s study of the 
poet’s life, character and writings. The many vicissitudes of his life 
and the genuinely romantic traits of his character account for the 
inconsistencies of philosophy and moods that are found in his poetry. 

Salaverry’s best poetry is contained in the three collections bear- 
ing the titles Cartas a un Angel, Diamantes y Perlas, Misterios de 
la Tumba. The last mentioned, a philosophic poem expressing sym- 
bolically his ideas on immortality, has retained little vitality. Diaman- 
tes y Perlas is noteworthy mainly for several sonnets of careful 
workmanship, in which the satirical purpose and epigrammatic con- 
densation show the conscious effort of Salaverry to follow the usual 
trend of Peruvian literature. They are not the best examples of 
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gracia limena, but they do give variety to poetry that is, for the most 
part, essentially romantic. 

The poems of Salaverry that are most likely to endure are his 
love lyrics, the best of which are to be found in Cartas de un Angel. 
These owed their inspiration to the romantic love that was awakened 
in the poet by a young lady of Lima, who returned his love but who 
was not permitted to become his wife. Her aristocratic parents 
refused to accept as son-in-law a temperamental poet whose romantic 
theories were not confined to his literary compositions, and obsti- 
nately opposed the wishes of the lovers. Finally, all other means 
failing, they carried off their daughter for a long sojourn in Europe, 
where distance and time effected what they had been unable to bring 
about, a permanent separation. The spiritual life of the poet during 
this period of emotional storm and stress is reflected in Cartas de 
un Angel; the changing moods of exaltation and despondency, violent 
rebellion and resigned melancholy, are expressed in poems of deep 
sincerity and poetic truth. One of the best, “la mas sentida elegia 
amatoria de la literatura del Peru,” according to José de la Riva 
Agiiero, is the Acuérdate de Mi, the farewell message of the poet to 
the loved one who has been forcibly separated from him by her 
obdurate parents. The elegiac tenderness and resigned melancholy of 
this beautiful poem offer sufficient reason for the presentation here, 
as an example of Salaverry’s poetic art, of five of its nine stanzas. 


; ACUERDATE DE Mi! 

; Oh cuanto tiempo silenciosa el alma 
Mira en rededor la soledad que aumenta : 
Como un péndulo inmévil, ya no cuenta 

Las horas que se van! 
Ni siente los minutos cadenciosos 
Al golpe igual del coraz6n que adora, 
Aspirando la magia embriagadora 

De tu amoroso afan! 


Ya no late, ni siente, ni aun respira, 
Petrificada el alma alla en lo interno: 
Tu cifra en marmol con buril eterno 
Queda grabada en mi! 
Ni hay queja al labio, ni a los ojos Ilanto; 
Muerto para el amor y la ventura, 
Esta en tu coraz6n mi sepultura 
Y el cadaver aqui. 
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Es este coraz6n ya enmudecido 
Cual la ruina de un templo silencioso, 
Vacio, abandonado, pavoroso, 

Sin luz y sin rumor; 
Embalsamadas ondas de armonia 
Elevabanse un tiempo en sus altares, 
Y vibraban melédicos cantares 

Los ecos de tu amor. 


Mi recuerdo es mas fuerte que tu olvido; | 
Mi nombre esta en la atmosfera, en la brisa, ‘| 
Y ocultas al través de su sonrisa 

Lagrimas de dolor; 
Pues mi recuerdo tu memoria asalta, 
Y a pesar tuyo por mi amor suspiras, 
Y hasta el ambiente mismo que respiras 

Te repite mi amor. 


; Oh! cuando vea en la desierta playa, 
Con mi tristeza y mi dolor a solas, 
El vaivén incesante de las olas 
Me acordaré de ti; 
Cuando veas que un ave solitaria 
Cruza el espacio en moribundo vuelo, 
Buscando un nido entre la mar y el cielo, 
; Acuérdate de mi! 


VI. THe HunpbrReED YEARS OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
Ill. Tue War Wiru CHILE AND AFTER. 


The dominant influence in the life of Peru during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century was the War of the Pacific that began in 
1879 and ended four years later with the Treaty of Ancon. There 
may be some uncertainty as to the causes of the war; what is certain 
is that Chile attacked Peru and Bolivia with such resourcefulness 
and unanimity of purpose that within a year the coveted provinces 
of Antofagasta and Tarapaca were occupied by Chilean troops. A 
year later the Peruvian capital was captured and the war was prac- 
tically at an end, as far as concerned actual fighting. During the 
two years’ occupation of Lima and other coast cities, pending peace 
negotiations, the wanton destruction of life and property by Chilean 
soldiers aroused in the Peruvians a deep feeling of hatred that has 
survived to the present time. The humiliating treaty that Peru was 
forced to accept in 1883 gave to Chile undisputed possession of the 
province of Tarapaca with its rich deposits of nitrate of soda and 
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opened the way for the controversy that kept alive the enmity of 
two sister republics for forty years, the disputed possession of the 
small provinces of Tacna and Arica. 

Conditions in Peru could hardly have been worse than they were 
in the years immediately following the disastrous war with Chile. 
Thousands of Peruvians had been killed in the fiercely fought bat- 
tles of the early part of the war and thousands had fallen in the 
brave defence of Lima and other cities of the coast. Financially, the 
two chief sources of revenue, the nitrate and guano industries, had 
been lost; this and the heavy expenses of the war brought the 
country to the verge of bankruptcy, without any immediate means of 
recuperation. To make matters worse, civil war followed close upon 
the departure of the Chilean army of occupation. The lack of co- 
operation and united effort, disastrous in its results during the war, 
continued for several years to render ineffectual any attempt at 
economic and political reconstruction. Because of these reasons and 
because of the general demoralization that followed unexpected and 
humiliating defeat, recovery was uncertain and slow. It was not 
until 1690 that a beginning was made in economic reconstruction ; in 
that year the Peruvian Corporation, composed of British capitalists, 
took over the overwhelming national debt in exchange for the na- 
tional railways, certain guano and mining concessions, land grants. 
Since then the growth of new industries and the general economic 
development of the country have gone steadily forward. The 
violent revolution of 1895 put an end to military domination in 
politics. Henceforth, with one or two brief lapses, constitutional 
government has continued to develop; the army, from being a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of an unscrupulous and selfishly ambi- 
tious military leader, became the servant of civil authority and the 
safeguard of constitutional rights. It may be said that the year 1895 
marks the beginning of Modern Peru. 

During this period of national humiliation and reconstruction, 
the most notable writers in Peru were, in poetry, Luis Cisneros and 
Ricardo Rossel; in prose fiction, Ricardo Palma, Mercedes Cabello 
de Carbonera and Clorinda Matto de Turner; in polemic prose, 
Manuel Gonzalez Prado. Of these, the most important from a purely 
literary point of view and the most Peruvian of all Peruvian writers 
is Ricardo Palma. Leaving him for special treatment later, we shall 
give our attention to a man of very different character, Gonzalez 
Prada, one of the least representative of Peruvian writers but one 
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who exerted, nevertheless, a deep influence upon life and letters in 
Peru during the two closing decades of the last century. He belongs to 
no school of writers and resists any attempt at classification. He is 
a solitary figure, a militant writer whose vehement attacks upon 
conservatism and traditional institutions stimulated constructive ac- 
tion and helped to clear the way for modern ideas. His intense 
earnestness of purpose, his intellectual courage and exaltation of 
ideas give him a special place in a literature in which these qualities 
have been notably absent. 

The debacle that left Peru prostrate in 1883 brought Gonzalez 
Prada out of retirement into active participation in public affairs. 
Until then he had preferred the retired life of study and meditation 
and was known in literary circles as a poet of delicate sentiment and 
fine workmanship. Shortly before entering public life he had passed 
through a spiritual crisis that bereft him of religious faith and 
turned him into a militant and intransigent opponent of Roman 
Catholicism. His anticlericalism had much to do, probably, with his 
entrance into politics ; but a more important reason was his desire to 
serve his country in a time of national peril. Men of moral strength, 
austerity and integrity of purpose were needed for leadership if the 
country was to be drawn out of the slough of despondency ; these 
qualities were combined in Gonzalez Prada with the power of con- 
vincing eloquence, so that his influence on public opinion was not 
long in making itself felt. In the years immediately following the 
ignominious Treaty of Ancon he came to the front as one of the most 
active members of the new literary and scientific association El 
Ateneo de Lima, the guiding spirit of the Circulo Literario and the 
acknowledged leader of the political radicals who believed that the 
salvation of Peru could be brought about only through the destruc- 
tion of existing institutions. In public addresses and in numerous 
articles published in newspapers and periodicals he fulminated 
against conventionalities and traditions that served only as barriers 
to progress, against conservatism in politics, religion, education, and 
social life. He probed the sores of the body politic, laid bare the 
moral vices, and with passionate zeal urged his fellow countrymen 
to escape the corrosion of despondency by facing the future and its 
problems with courage and persistent industry. The best of these 
were collected and published in 1894 with the title, Paginas Libres. 
This volume of essays is Gonzalez Prada’s main contribution to 
Peruvian literature and stands among the most notable volumes of 
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prose that have been published in Spanish America. A second vol- 
ume, Horas de Lucha, published twelve years later, contains many 
pages of excellent prose, but it is too polemical in purpose and so 
vitiated by the obsession of anticlericalism that its importance as 
literature is much less than that of Paginas Libres. 

In order that the reader may obtain a direct, though cursory, 
impression of Prada’s vigorous and imaginative prose, several quota- 
tions, taken from Paginas Libres unless otherwise stated, will appear 
in the following presentation of his main ideas and opinions. 

In his political writings Gonzalez Prada displays greater energy 
in destructive criticism that in the formulation of constructive poli- 
cies. In his Discurso en el Politeama, for example, he lays bare 
ruthlessly national weaknesses and the causes of political stagnation: 
“No carece nuestra raza de electricidad en los nervios ni de fésforo 
en el cerebro; nos falta, si, consistencia en el misculo y hierro en el 
sangre. Anémicos y nerviosos, no sabemos amar ni odiar con firmeza. 
Versatiles en politica, amamos hoy a un caudillo hasta sacrificar 
nuestros derechos en aras de la dictadura; y le odiamos mafana 
hasta derribarle y hundirle bajo un aluvion de lodo y sangre. Sin 
paciencia de aguardar el bien, exigimos improvisar lo que es obra 
de la incubacion tardia, queremos que un hombre repare en un dia 
las faltas de cuatro generaciones. La historia de muchos gobiernos 
del Pert: cabe en tres palabras: imbecilidad en accién; pero la vida 
toda del pueblo se resume en otras tres: versatilidad en movi- 
miento . .. . La mano brutal de Chile despedaz6 nuestra carne y 
machacé nuestros huesos ; pero los verdaderos vencedores, las armas 
del enemigo, fueron nuestra ignorancia y nuestro espiritu de ser- 
vidumbre. . . . Sin especialistas, o mas bien dicho, con aficionados 
que presumian de omniscientes, vivimos de ensayo en ensayo; 
ensayos de aficionados en Diplomacia, ensayos de aficionados en 
Economia politica, ensayos de aficionados en Legislacion, y hasta 
ensayos de aficionados en Tactica y Estrategia. El Pertti fué cuerpo 
vivo, expuesto sobre el marmol de un anfiteatro, para sufrir las 
amputaciones de cirujanos que tenian ojos con cataratas seniles y 
manos con temblores de paralitico. Vimos al abogado dirigir la 
hacienda publica, al médico emprender obras de imgeniatura, al 
tedlogo fantasear sobre politica interior, al marino decretar en 
administracién de justicia, al comerciante mandar cuerpos de ejér- 
cito. .. . Aunque siempre existieron en el Pert liberales y conser- 
vadores, nunca hubo un verdadero partido liberal ni un verdadero 
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partido conservador, sino tres grandes divisiones: los gobiernistas, 
los conspiradores y los indiferentes por egoismo, imbecilidad o 
desengano. Por eso, en el momento supremo de la lucha, no fuimos 
contra el enemigo un coloso de bronce, sino una agrupacién de 
limaduras de plomo; no una patria unida y fuerte, sino una serie de 
individuos atraidos por el interés particular y repelidos entre si por 
el espiritu de banderia. Por eso, cuando el mas oscuro soldado del 
ejército invasor no tenia en sus labios mas nombre que Chile, noso- 
tros, desde el primer general hasta el ultimo recluta, repetiamos el 
nombre de un caudillo, éramos siervos de la Edad Media que 
invocabamos al senor feudal. . . .” 

On the constructive side we find him supporting party govern- 
ment on the basis of political principles, separation of church and 
state, the development of a broad system of public instruction and 
other similar reforms. Generally speaking, however, his ideas along 
the line of political reconstruction lack the precision and definiteness 
of his attacks upon traditions and institutions. Practical and shrewd 
in his analysis of political weakness, he was inclined to be theoretical 
and visionary in constructive ideas. Revolution, rather than evolu- 
tion, would be the logical result of some of his ideas if followed 
literally ; and they were expressed with such eloquence and passion 
that they incited to violent action many immature radicals who came 
to look upon him as the apostle of a new freedom and his Paginas 
Libres as its gospel. When the radical party for which he was largely 
responsible wished him to become its leader in the struggle for admin- 
istrative control, believing that the best interests of the country would 
be served by his retirement from public life, he withdrew to the 
private life of study from which duty had called him several years 
before. 

Sincere patriotism was the motive of his ruthless attacks upon 
political traditions and institutions. If at times he seemed excessively 
severe in his criticism, his severity was due to moral austerity and to 
the belief that Peru could be saved in the national crisis through 
which it was passing only by heroic measures. Cauterization was the 
only hope for the sick body politic. His disinterested patriotism is 
everywhere apparent in his writings. The brilliant essay on Admiral 
Grau, the apotheosis of a national hero, could come only from the 
mind and heart of a Peruvian patriot. 

Conventionalities and traditions that impeded the free develop- 
ment of men and institutions he attempted to destroy with all the 
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force of his logic and eloquence; cant and hypocrisy aroused fierce 
indignation wherever he found them, in literature, in political and 
social life, in religion. These he attacked most persistently in the 
practice of religion. To mention only one of such attacks, religious 
charity that has for motive vain ostentation he refused to consider 
charity at all: “Como los médicos llegan a no ver en el enfermo una 
persona sino un caso, asi muchas gentes no miran en el desvalido un 
projimo sino un reclamo, una pared lacrada y ruinosa donde pegar 
un enorme cartelon que anuncie las excelencias de la caridad evan- 
gélica. Los catolicos de profesion inventarian la pobreza y las 
enfermedades para tener el orgullo de gritar: Admire el mundo la 
manera como auxiliamos al pobre y asistimos al enfermo. Tal 
caridad parece negocio leonino mas que accion desinteresada: el te 
doy uno en nombre de Dios para que él me recompense con mil, 
vale menos que el te socorro en nombre de la humanidad, sin pedir 
agradecimiento alguno ni aguardar recompensa de nadie. . . . Existen 
caridades que infunden odio a la caridad, como hay virtudes que 
inspiran amor al vicio.” (Nuestros Conservadores, in Horas de 
Lucha. ) 

He was not satisfied with attacking insincerity and cant in re- 
ligion. Having lost his own faith in religion, he became intolerant 
of the religious beliefs of others ; he would dispense with all religious 
belief and depend wholly upon morality and science for the advance- 
ment of mankind. Roman Catholicism, the stronghold of conserva- 
tism in Peru, was in his opinion the greatest obstacle to progress and 
was therefore the object of his incessant attack. His anticlericalism, 
increasing in bitterness with years, tended to become malicious in 
Horas de Lucha. In Paginas Libres his attacks are more moderate 
and kept within the bounds of logic and careful reasoning. A good 
example is the essay Instruccién Laica, in which he advances firm 
and eloquent arguments in favor of the separation of the public 
schools from church control. 

In Paginas Libres are several essays in literary criticism, admir- 
able for their keenness of insight and for their brilliant prose 
qualities ; but often untrustworthy because of the critic’s tendency to 
praise or condemn a writer in accordance with his own personal 
likes and dislikes. His critical judgment of an author is likely to be 
an apotheosis or a diatribe. Never was Juan Valera flayed so unmer- 
cifully ; and if Prada’s judgment of Emilio Castelar were to be taken 
as final, Spain’s greatest orator, “el tambor mayor del siglo XIX,” 
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would sink into oblivion. Nevertheless, the oratorical prose of Cas- 
telar still lives in many volumes and Valera still holds a place among 
the greatest Spanish novelists. On the other hand if he admired a 
writer, he gave him his admiration without reserve. Rarely has 
Victor Hugo received a more glowing tribute of praise than in the 
essay devoted to him in Paginas Libres. 

Prada’s criticism of Peruvian literature, his analysis of its weak- 
nesses and his suggestions for improvement are especially inter- 
esting. Often he seemed to be unduly severe, but his patriotism and 
sincere interest in the cultivation.of literature were productive of 
much constructive criticism. The last paragraph of his stimulating 
address, Conferencia en el Ateneo de Lima, was a clarion call to 
Peruvian writers to be up and doing. 

The regeneration of literature implies a regeneration of the 
medium of expression. Traditions and conventionalities in language 
deserve no respect merely because of their age; emancipation from 
Spain is as essential in language as in literary ideals. “Aqui, en 
América y en nuestro siglo, necesitamos una lengua condensada, 
jugosa, alimenticia, como extracto de carne; una lengua fecunda, 
como riego en tierra de labor ; una lengua que desenvuelva periodos con 
el estruendo y valentia de las olas en la playa; una lengua democratica 
que no se arredre con nombres propios ni con frases crudas como 
juramento de soldado; una lengua, en fin, donde se perciba el golpe 
de martillo en el yunque, el estridor de la locomotora en el riel, la 
fulguracion de la luz en el foco eléctrico y hasta el olor del acido 
fénico, el humo de la chimenea o el chirrido de la polea en el eje. 
(Notas acerca del Idioma. ) 

Emancipation from Spain is to be gained through the development 
of literary Americanism,—a literary Americanism that depends, not 
upon merely superficial characteristics, but upon the sincere expres- 
sion of national qualities: “Los literatos de Indostan fueron indo- 
stanicos, los literatos de Grecia fueron griegos, los literatos de 
América y del siglo XIX seamos americanos y del siglo XIX. Y no 
tenemos por americanismo la prolija enumeracion de nuestra fauna 
y de nuestra flora o la minuciosa pintura de nuestros fenédmenos 
meteorologicos, en lenguaje saturado de provincialismos ociosos y 
rebuscados. La nacionalidad del escritor se funda, no tanto en la 
copia fotografica del escenario (casi el mismo en todas partes), como 
en la sincera expresion del yo y en la exacta figuracion del medio 
social. Valmiki y Homero no valen porque hayan descrito amaneceres 
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en el Ganges o noches de luna en el Pireo, sino porque evocan dos 
civilizaciones muertas.”” (Conferencia en el Atenco.) 

Love of truth was for Gonzalez Prada a veritable passion. It was 
the incentive to a life of continual study and meditation, and the 
desire to impart to others some of his own passion for the truth was 
the motive of much of his public activity. Space will not permit the 
quotation of more than one of many illustrative passages. His 
address on the anniversary of his election to the presidency of the 
Circulo Literario was an eloquent exhortation to his fellow-members 
to seek and to express the truth at any cost; concluding the address, 
he put before them an ideal so exalted that its meaning could hardly 
be comprehended by any except the most austere moralists, by 
whom no sacrifice in the name of truth would be considered exces- 
sive: “En fin, sefores, seamos verdaderos, aunque la verdad cause 
nuestra desgracia: con tal que la antorcha ilumine, poco importa si 
quema la mano que la enciende y la*agita. . . . Seamos verdaderos, 
aunque la verdad desquicie una nacion entera: poco importan las 
lagrimas, los dolores y los sacrificios de una sola generacion, si esas 
lagrimas, si esos dolores, si esos sacrificios redundan en provecho 
de cien generaciones. . . . Seamos verdaderos, aunque la verdad con- 
vierta al Globo en escombros y ceniza: poco importa la ruina de la 
Tierra, si por sus soledades silenciosas y muertas sigue retumbando 
eternamente el eco de la verdad.” 

Gonzalez Prada is undoubtedly one of the foremost masters of 
Spanish prose in America. Forceful, compact, clear and logical, his 
prose style is in perfect harmony with his invigorating and care- 
fully developed ideas. Abstract thoughts, the result of much study 
and meditation, are presented vividly in images created by a poetic 
imagination. Ideas are given concrete form in a profusion of meta- 
phors and similes notable for their freshness and originality. Very 
fittingly might be applied to his own prose an illuminating paragraph 
of the introductory essay that he wrote in 1900 for the first edition of 
the Poesias Completas of José Santos Chocano: “Goethe exigia de los 
poetas imagenes en lugar de meras palabras o frases huecas. Chocano 
se distingue por la novedad y abundancia de las figuras; de modo 
que en sus versos las metaforas se suceden con tanta profusion que 
la lectura produce el efecto, no de palabras que entran a girar en el 
cerebro, sino de personas y cuadros que se proyectan en la tela de 
un cinematografo. En sus estrofas, lo mas intangible y aéro suele 
hacerse palpable y terrestre ; piensa en imagenes.” 
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A militant and ruthless critic of men and institutions, he aroused, 
naturally, implacable enmities; but even his enemies could not but 
respect his integrity of purpose and had to acknowledge his brilliant 
prose qualities. José de la Riva Agiiero, in his Cardcter de Literatura 
del Pert Independiente, while not at all in sympathy with Prada’s 
ideas, willingly gives him his due meed of praise as a man of letters: 
“Gonzalez Prada es un prosista de combate. Ataca con valentia y 
rudeza, lucha cuerpo a cuerpo, despierta pasiones, suscita odios y 
rencores, se enardece en la refriega, fascina por sus metaforas 
atrevidas y plasticas y por la concisidn y rapidez de su vibrante 
frase. . . . Su prosa es la mas calida, acerada y elocuente de la 
literatura peruana.” 

Possessing the creative imagination of a poet, Gonzalez Prada 
preferred prose as the medium of expression for his ideas; and his 
reputation rests mainly upon his prose writings, characterized by an 
exaltation of ideas and emotions rare in Peruvian literature, His first 
literary efforts were, however, compositions in verse, and during the 
middle years of his life, when he became the chief spokesman for 
political radicalism .and anticlericalism, he sought relief from the 
heated atmosphere of polemics in the quietness of his study and 
there gave expression in poetry to his love of beauty and artistic 
impulses. Later, having retired from political life, he found con- 
solation in the study of the poetry of many literatures, making 
poetical translations and composing original poems in imitation of 
foreign models. The poetry of his middle years is contained in 
Mintsculas (1901); his later poetry is to be found in E-réticas 
(1911), the title indicating something of the experimental and 
imitative nature of the contents. In the poetry of Prada there is to 
be noted a striving for artistic perfection, a searching for new forms 
and originality of expression. In his fondness for metrical experi- 
ments he was a precursor of the Modernistas. 

The two volumes contain examples of many forms of lyric poetry : 
rondel, triolet, coplas, rispetto, ritmos binarios, ritmos cuaternarois, 
verso libre; some antiquated, some ultra-modern. All show delicate 
workmanship and artistic finish; whether in some of them art suc- 
ceeded in concealing art, producing the effect of spontaneity, the 
reader may judge from the following poems, chosen partly for their 
brevity, partly for their exquisiteness of finish. 
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Triolet 
Decirte querria mi pena; 
Mas dudo, me arredro y callo. 
A ti, la piadosa y buena, 
Decirte querria mi pena. 
No envidies mi frente serena, 
Que en mi alma deliro y batallo: 
Decirte querria mi pena; 
Mas dudo, me arredro y callo. 


Rondel 
Mas alla, mas alla de monte y nube, 
Por la region azul de lontananza, 
Desencadena el vuelo mi esperanza, 
Sobre el dominio de la tierra sube 
Y al constelado Firmamento avanza, 


Atras los orbes planetarios deja, 

Por universos ignorados va, 

Y en desalada exhalacién se aleja, 
Mas alla, mas alla. 


Cruzando yermos de extinguidos soles, 

Mundos nacientes y encendidas moles, 

Nunca reposo a su carrera da; 

Que cede siempre al insaciable anhelo 

De abrir las alas y extender el vuelo 
Mas, alla, mas alla. 


Triolet 
Para verme con los muertos, 
Ya no voy al campo santo. 
Busco plazas, no desiertos, 
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Para verme con los muertos. 
; Corazones hay tan yertos! 

; Almas hay que hieden tanto! 
Para verme con los muertos, 

Ya no voy al campo santo. 


Mi muerte 


(Ritmo binario) 

Cuando vengas tu, supremo dia, yo no 
quiero en torno mio, llantos, quejas ni 
ayes; no sagradas preces, no rituales 
pompas, no macabros cirios verdes, no 
siniestra y hosca faz de bonzo ignaro. 
Quiero yo morir consciente y libre, en 
medio a frescas rosas, lleno de aire y 
luz, mirando el sol. Ni marmol quiero 
yo ni tumba. Pira griega, casto y puro 
fuego, abrasa ti mi podre; viento 
alado, lleva ta mi polvo al mar. Y si 
algo en mi no muere, si algo al rojo 
fuego escapa, sea yo fragancia, polen, 
nube, ritmo, luz, idea. 


Triolet 

Los bienes y las glorias de la vida 
O nunca vienen o nos Ilegan tarde. 
Lucen de cerca, pasan de corrida, 
Los bienes y las glorias de la vida. 
; Triste del hombre que en la edad 

florida 
Coger las flores del vivir aguarde! 
Los bienes y las glorias de la vida 
O nunca vienen o nos llegan tarde. 


G. W. UMPHREY 

















UN ESTIO ENTRE LOS VASCOS 
(Apuntes leidos en el Sexto Congreso Anual de la Asociacién Americana de 

Maestros de Espafiol, en Los Angeles, Calif., el 22 de diciembre de 1922.) 

Una positiva casualidad fué la que me llevo por primera vez al 
pais de los vascos a principios del verano de 1906. Terminada la 
ocupacion que me hizo permanecer en Madrid durante el invierno, y 
cuando hacia mis preparativos para volverme al sur de Francia, quiso 
la suerte que trabara relaciones amistosas con un caballero de Madrid, 
que también estaba a punto de marcharse para la region vascongada. 
Esto nos sugirid la idea de recorrer juntos una parte del camino 
hacia el norte de Espafia, y, efectivamente, salimos al otro dia. Por 
fortuna, mi compafero no tenia prisa de llegar a donde iba — un 
pueblecito cercano a Zumaya, en la provincia de Guiptzcoa, — asi 
es que bondadosamente se detuvo conmigo en todos los lugares de 
interés situados entre Madrid y la frontera vascongada: Segovia, 
Valladolid y otras famosas poblaciones antiguas que uno no se 
cansaria nunca de visitar. 

Ya de viaje, mi amigo me pintd con tales colores la tierra 
vascongada, a la que iba todos los afios, que cuando nos faltaba poco 
para llegar a Burgos, ya estaba yo deseosisimo de quedarme con él, 
por unos cuandos dias, en su rincon guipuzcoano. Pero los tales dias 
se convirtieron en semanas, y antes de percatarme de ello, habia 
pasado todo el estio entre los montafieses y pescadores vascongados. 
Tan agradable y llena de interés me resulté aquella aventura, que no 
necesité de ningun compromiso amistoso, para volver otras dos veces a 
los ya entonces conocidos andurriales de Guiptizcoa y Vizcaya. 

Pero j;cosa bien singular! durante mis repetidas excursiones a 
la region vascongada apenas me encontré con algun turista. Me 
inclino a creer que esto se debe a que cuando el viajero ha Ilegado a 
Burgos, procedente del sur de Espafia, ha terminado ya las principales 
etapas de su viaje por Castilla, de acuerdo con su Baedeker o cual- 
quiera otra guia; ya no ve la hora de tener un cambio radical de 
perspectiva, y, por consiguiénte, procura volver a Francia, con la 
mayor rapidez posible. 

Y no cabe duda que, si se comparan con las maravillas que 
atesoran Granada, Sevilla y Madrid, las provincias vascongadas 
tienen muy poco que ofrecer a la generalidad de los turistas. Mas, en 
mi concepto, tanto el profesor como el estudiante quedaran bien 
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recompensados, en su viaje veraniego por Espafia, de una excursion 
de algunos dias a esta region importante de la peninsula — que 
abarea, practicamente, toda la parte oriental de la cordillera can- 
tabrica 





aunque no sea mas que por recoger de primera mano 
algunos materiales originalisimos para cuando se presente alguna 
discusion en clase. Sea como fuere, mejor seria no diferir tanto el 
Viaje, porque todo esta sufriendo una transformacion radical en las 
provincias vascongadas, debida, sin duda alguna, a las condiciones 
de la época. Mucho de lo pintoresco que tenia el pais, cuando estuve 
alli por primera vez en 1906, ya habia empezado a desaparecer en 
mi segunda visita verificada algunos afos mas tarde. De entonces 
aca han proseguido los cambios y la modernizacion, principalmente 
bajo la influencia de la Guerra, y tambien por otras causas que paso 
a exponer en seguida. 

No hay ninguna dificultad para ir a las mencionadas provincias, 
en tren o en automovil. Con todo, es mas conveniente y hay cierta 
economia de tiempo si se va en auto, siempre que el bolsillo permita 
semejante lujo, por supuesto. En tal caso, y si el viajero llega a 
Espana, procedente de Francia, le convendria ir en automodvil desde 
Bayona o San Juan de Luz hasta Bilbao; pero si parte de Madrid, 
seria mejor que tomase el auto en Burgos. Ahora, si el turista dispone 
de una semana de vacaciones para solazarse en alguna playa, puede 
ir a San Sebastian, y de alli, hacer algunas excursiones en autobts a 
Pamplona, Roncesvalles, Fuenterrabia y otras ciudades cercanas e 
interesantes, que seran muy del agrado de los estudiantes de historia, 
y de literatura romance, en particular. San Sebastian mismo es muy 
interesante, y ofrece algo nuevo en materia de distracciones, siendo, 
como es, la estacion veraniega mas de moda que tiene Espafia. Es, 
como se sabe, una ciudad vascongada, capital de la provincia de 
Guiptzcoa; pero actualmente conserva ya poco de sus rasgos carac- 
teristicos y es una playa tan cosmopolita como Biarritz u Ostende. 

Si se toma el ferrocarril en San Sebastian para una excursion de 
ida y vuelta a Bilbao, sera muy bueno detenerse en Zarauz, Guetaria, 
Deva y Durango, pequefias y atractivas ciudades vascongadas, desde 
cada una de las cuales facil y econdmicamente pueden visitarse en 
un autobus los puntos mas interesantes de la comarca. Pero si la jira 
se hace partiendo de San Sebastian, se recorre un espléndido camino 
a lo largo de la escabrosa costa del Cantabrico, por el corazon de la 
region vascongada. Hay un cambio constante de escenario en este 
camino, un verdadero caleidoscopio de valles, gargantas, alturas y 
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planicies. Llanos fértiles y ricos alternan con elevadas colinas, 
enteramente cubiertas de bosques, y por todas partes se descubren 
pintorescas aldeas de pescadores, o lindos y diminutos balnearios. 

Se queda uno sorprendido con el aspecto que ofrecen los hogares 
vascongados, que no son muy diferentes de las casitas de campo sui- 
zas, con sus fachadas de madera hermosamente decoradas y con su 
espacioso balconaje, sombreado todo por enormes castafios y rodeado 
por campos bien cultivados. Los vascos son agricultores muy eco- 
nomicos, y sacan el mayor partido posible de cualquier pedacito de 
tierra donde pueda crecer algo, bien sea en la colina o en los valles. 
Esto les da a los cortijos y al paisaje, en general, un aspecto muy 
limpio y atractivo. Los métodos agricolas de los vascos, son, con 
todo, muy primitivos todavia, La tosca horquilla de dos dientes que 
han usado los vascos durante varios siglos, para labrar la tierra, asi 
como también otras herramientas por el estilo, igualmente anticuadas, 
son aun mas populares que la moderna maquinaria agricola. Y en 
tanto que en algunos cortijos empiezan a emplear los flamantes 
motores, todavia se ven con frecuencia en la carretera de San Sebas- 
tian a Bilbao o Santander, las carretas de burros y pintorescos carros 
de dos ruedas tirados por bueyes, con el yugo caprichosamente 
esculpido. Y es de ver el curioso espectaculo que ofrecen de vez en 
cuando estas carretas con todo un cargamento de vino regional en- 
vasado en grandes y enteros pellejos de cabra, que forman una 
aglomeracion grotesca de animales repletos, cosa que no puede menos 
de hacer que recuerde el estudiante “la brava y descomunal batalla 
que don Quijote tuvo con unos cueros de vino tinto.” 

Pueden hacerse varias excursiones cortas e interesantes desde el 
camino principal hasta algunos viejos pueblecitos que le ofrecen al 
turista, ya una hermosa iglesia gotica, o bien la estatua de un héroe 
nacional o de un ilustre viajero, 0, por ultimo, la casa solariega de 
alguna prominente familia vascongada. Quiza el monumento mas 
importante de la region, situado a corta distancia del camino que 
pasa cerca de Azpeitia, es el célebre convento de Loyola, designado 
siempre con el nombre de la Casa Santa por los nativos de la 
localidad. Este edificio, que data del siglo XVII, y que marca el lugar 
en que nacid uno de los vascongados mas insignes, es casi todo de 
marmol, y tanto por la riqueza del material empleado generalmente en 
el interior y en el exterior, como por el imponente efecto de su elevada 
cupula, es considerado como uno de los mas hermosos claustros del 
mundo. 
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Si acontece que el turista visite aquella region un domingo o cual- 
quiera otro dia de fiesta, puede ver atin a algunos vascos con sus 
trajes tipicos de colores brillantes, y mas especialmente en estas 
ciudades del interior. De seguro que no les falta la inevitable boina 
— que llevan provocativamente echada por lo regular — sobre una 
oreja. No se ve ninguna otra especie de gorra, ni un sombrero, asi 
es que a menudo le dicen a la comarca, humoristicamente, “el pais 
de la boina.” Usa el vasco también una ancha y larga faja de lana 
roja 0 azul; unos calzones hasta la rodilla, de color claro, general- 
mente; chaqueta oscura y una sencilla camisa blanca, sin corbata 
alguna. Raras veces lleva saco en verano y en muy contadas 
ocasiones, y solo cuando el tiempo es muy inclemente, se le ve con 
una chaquetilla o una manta echada sobre el hombro. Con frecuencia 
lleva una pesada cachiporra, su makhila que se parece un poco al 
gilaleh irlandés, aunque algo menos tosca. 

Las mujeres también parecen muy lindas con sus avios de gala, 
aunque éstos no son tan vistosos como los de los hombres. Llevan 
invariablemente, un jubon 0 corpifio bordado y bien cenido al cuerpo 
(de donde proceden nuestros jubones vascongados que estuvieron de 
moda hace algtin tiempo), y una saya de colores alegres prendida en 
las caderas sobre el brillante refajo azul o rojo. Su tocado consiste, 
generalmente, en un pafiuelo de seda de colores vivos, 0 en una rosa 
encarnada prendida coquetamente en el abundoso pelo negro; pero 
la ultima vez que estuve alli pude ver que la generalidad de las 
seforitas usaban ya sombreros de verano de los que implanta la moda 
en San Sebastian... .; El eterno femenino por todas partes! .... 

Tanto los hombres como las mujeres usan, la mayor parte del afio, 
cierto linaje de sandalias comodas y ligeras, de color blanco, azul o 
negro, que se destacan sobre la albura de las medias, — la alpargata 
0 espardinac — excelente calzado veraniego de gruesas y fuertes 
suelas de cafiamo. Estas alpargatas son, como ya he dicho, muy 
duraderas, no obstante la delicadeza aparente de su material y, por 
otra parte, son sumamente baratas. Me acostumbré tanto a ellas 
que senti muchisimo tener que trocarlas mas tarde por mis botas de 
cuero. 

Aqui vendrian de molde algunas palabras referentes al origen de 
los vascos, problema intrincadisimo que ha dado mucho que decir a 
los eruditos, mas el tiempo no me lo permite y debo remitir a ustedes 
a la lectura de cualquiera enciclopedia o de algun otro libro de con- 
sulta. Ni el tiempo tan limitado de que dispongo me permitira entrar 
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en pormenores acerca de las dificultades casi invencibles que presenta 
el idioma vasco, con sus 13 vocales sencillas, 38 consonantes y 6 
diptongos ; con su caracter aglutinante, en virtud del cual pueden 
formarse palabras de una extension punto menos que increible. Por 
otra parte, hay mas de treinta dialectos diferentes, puesto que cada 
pueblecito parece que tiene el suyo propio. 

Y de paso diré que los nativos nunca se dan el nombre de vascos 
o vascongados, sino el de Escualdunac, y que llaman a su idioma 
Escuara 0 Euscara, vocablo formado con el prefijo Eusc, idéntico al 
prefijo Osc o Vasq de Italia e Iberia. Puede echarse de ver muy 
facilmente que hay un buen ntmero de palabras francesas o espafiolas 
— sobre todo en los lugares fronterizos — y es imposible comprender 
una jota de vascuence sin una tintura siquiera de espanol o de 
francés. 

El vascongado, aunque inteligente por naturaleza, conténtase, 
por regla general, con la lectura del periddico — que se edita en 
San Sebastian o Bilbao — pero el tal periddico no tiene muchas 
novedades, que digamos, segun la acepcidn que le damos a esta 
palabra. Unos cuantos articulos de interés local ; algunos despachos 
extranjeros, reproducidos de la prensa de Madrid; unos cuantos 
anuncios, y, de tarde en tarde, algtin poema original escrito en vas- 
cuence, 0 algun viejo canto. Rara vez tiene el periodico mas de cuatro 
planas : dos en el dialecto regional y las otras dos en castellano. 

Propiamente hablando, no existe la literatura vascongada. — 
Cierto que en las casas de los indigenas mas acomodados se encuen- 
tran varios libros en vascuence ; pero son, por lo regular, traducciones 
del espanol o del francés. 

Alla en los siglos XVI y XVII hubo media docena de hombres 
que escribieron en lengua vasca; pero no se conserva hasta nuestros 
dias cosa alguna que merezca tomarse en consideracion. 

Hay, con todo, centenares de cantos, épicos y liricos, baladas y 
cuentos — producciones anonimas, en su totalidad. Muchas de ellas 
andan en letras de molde; otras, y son las mas, se conservan todavia 
porque han pasado de boca en boca hasta nosotros. Por lo que mira 
a los cuentos de hadas, encuéntrase uno, con gran sorpresa, la mayor 
parte de los mas famosos, aquellos que reprodujeron para delicia 
nuestra Grimm y Hans Christian Andersen, tomandolos de otras 
naciones. Muchas de las poesias liricas que existen ahora, son breves 
cantos eréticos, en tercetos o cuartetos. En muchos de los poemas 
vascos hay ciertas onomatopeyas, que les dan un encanto muy 
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grande, pero que, por esto mismo, son casi imposibles de traducir a 
otro idioma. 

Uno de los rasgos mas curiosos que presenta la conversacion de 
un vascongado, es el uso tan frecuente de refranes o proverbios. 
Siempre aplica uno, a cada caso. Muchisimos son idénticos a los 
que se emplean en toda Espafia o en otras partes de Europa; otros 
son sumamente expresivos; algunos, poco delicados, y, por ultimo, 
hay otros satiricos 0 cinicos, tales como éstos : 


Di la verdad, y te ahorcan. 

No hay puerta que resista a la llave de oro. 
Algunos refranes son muy humoristicos. Por ejemplo: 

Para el que ahorcan en la Pascua 

es muy breve la Cuaresma. 
Y también se oyen estos otros muy a menudo: 

Al que se inclina a comerse un raton, 

viene el gato y lo devora. 


Tiene el olmo bellas ramas, 
pero no da ningun fruto. 


El doctor, principalmente, anda muy malparado en los refranes. 
Véase cOmo los vascos creen poder prescindir del médico, segun uno 
de sus cantares : 


Dame carne de este dia 

y pan del que se hizo ayer ; 

vino afejo — ; qué alegria! — 

y, doctor,....jhasta mas ver!.... 


Muchos de estos proverbios aluden, naturalmente, a las con- 
diciones especiales del pueblo: 


La mujer del marinero 
de mafiana se caso 
y por la tarde enviudo. 


Esto es perfectamente aplicable a los pescadores que viven cerca 
de la Bahia de Vizcaya, porque aunque haga muy buen tiempo, el 
mar siempre esta picado alli, y aquella pobre gente casi no tiene mas 
recurso de vida que la pesca. 


Raramente se ve aqui un entierro. Este robusto pueblo parece que 
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tiene el don de la longevidad, y tal vez se deba esto al buen clima y 
a los excelentes costumbres de los vascos. Los cementerios estan 
situados generalmente en la cumbre de la colina mas alta cerca de la 
ciudad. Muchas veces me hago cruces al imaginarme como puede 
llegar hasta alli una comitiva funebre. Si se le pregunta a uno de 
los nativos por qué escogieron tal sitio para pantedn, es casi seguro 
que conteste: 

—jToma!....j Pues para estar mas cerca del cielo! .... Aunque 
una vez me dijo un sacerdote vasco que lo hacian para recibir los 
primeros y los ultimos rayos del sol. Esta es, sin duda, una cos- 
tumbre muy antigua. 

En estos entierros, los parientes y amigos del difunto se entregan 
todavia a extremosas manifestaciones de dolor, prorrumpiendo en 
fuertes y desgarradoras quejas y lamentos. Pero concluido el funeral, 
viene la suntuosa fiesta, el Ilamado “velorio,” que también celebran en 
algunas partes tanto los escoceses como los irlandeses. 

Sin embargo, la fiesta con que da fin el dia del entierro, no puede 
compararse en jubilo con el regocijo de un matrimonio. Entonces el 
vasco, que rara vez se propasa empinando el codo, da al traste con 
toda su moderacion, y a lo mejor del banquete, la alegria de los 
invitados va mucho mas alla de lo debido, dicho sea en honor de la 
verdad. 

Una de las costumbres mas curiosas que pueden observarse en los 
casamientos, consiste en obligar a los novios a que se tomen un bre- 
baje inofensivo, pero sumamente amargo, que les presentan en una 
copa. Salta a la vista su significado simbolico, y tal costumbre tiene 
origen, seguramente, en una de tantas supersticiones de los vascos, 
que no han podido extirpar todos los esfuerzos de las autoridades 
civiles y religiosas. 

Las corridas y el juego pelota (jay -a-—J/ay, el deporte nacional ) 
son sus distracciones predilectas. Pero habia también, hace 
unos veinte afios, y puede que aun perdure, una diversion al aire libre, 
y de caracter religioso. Me refiero a la “Pastorale,” que es una 
especie de representacién medioeval, en que tiene una gran cabida la 
mdquina 0 maravilloso. Estas obras son puestas en escena el dia de 
Corpus Christi, generalmente, 0 en alguna otra festividad, y son una 
reminiscencia de algunos de los Autos Sacramentales. 

La “‘pastorale,” como ya he dicho, es al aire libre y la representan 
en un escenario muy primitivo los jovenes de la localidad, que apren- 
den sus papeles, de palabra, durante las interminables noches del 
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invierno. Los versos — que se cuentan por millares — son apropiados 
para la recitacion y versan, principalmente, sobre asuntos biblicos. 
Las composiciones mas populares son de un caracter historico y 
legendario, y van encaminadas, generalmente, a celebrar los triunfos 
de los cristianos sobre los sarracenos. Hay en ellas, indefectiblemente, 
“espiritus 
malos” que se manejan de un modo muy grotesco; hay también 


“espiritus buenos’ que se conducen con mucho sefiorio y 


numerosos diablos encarnados que andan saltando sin cesar entre la 
muchedumbre para divertirla con sus bufonadas. 

Algunas veces, la representacion de la pastorale dura todo el 
santo dia; pero los espectadores la presencian sin pestafear hasta 
que se concluye. A esa hora, y si no es demasiado tarde, la banda 
municipal toca una tonada, y se termina la fiesta con el sortzico, el 
baile nacional, en el que todo el mundo toma parte. 

Los vascongados son aficionadisimos a bailar, y la musica que 
acompafia sus bailes caracteristicos es muy agradable. Tiene cierto 
ritmo nervioso, que unas veces degenera en una amorosa languidez, 
y otras ocasiones cobra un vigor inusitado. Las muchachas usan de 
vez en cuando las castaietas; mas, por regla general, los bailarines 
imitan con los dedos el sonido de las castafiuelas, con tal perfeccion, 
que llega uno a creer que las estan tafiendo de veras. 

Estos sortzicos tienen cierta semejanza con los demas bailes que 
se usan en las otras regiones de la peninsula. Pero hay algunos 
enteramente peculiares de la comarca, y son ejecutados por una sola 
pareja— un joven y una jovencita—en tanto que el resto de los 
espectadores les forma corro y se pone a mirarlos. Al empezar, la 





pareja sigue fielmente los movimientos regulares del zortzico; luego 
viene toda clase de complicaciones dramaticas, en las que, por lo 
regular, interviene el padre de la joven que lucha por arrebatarsela a 
su companero, hasta que, por fin, llega a conseguirlo. Ya para con 
cluir el dramatico episodio, y a una sefial de la orquesta, se vuelve la 
joven con su amante, y termina la danza, como empezo, con el zort- 
sico, en el que figuran entonces todos los que quieren. 

Otro baile peculiar de los vascos, el Wutschiko, es ejecutado por 
hombres solamente. Comienza con un movimiento grave que se va 
animando poco a poco, hasta que, hacia el fin, presenta ya todas las 
caracteristicas violentas y apasionadas de ciertos bailes htngaros, 
los movimientos de los derviches religiosos, y las extravagancias de 
los Ilamados bailes de la serpiente que se estilan entre los indios 
americanos. 
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Las orquestas de los vascongados no son cosa del otro jueves. 
Componense, por lo regular, de cuatro instrumentos: violin, flauta, 
trompeta, y “tamboril,” una especie de guitarra de seis cuerdas, que 
tafen por medio de una varillita. Los sonidos que produce tienen 
alguna semejanza con los de la gaita. 

Ahora diré unas dos palabras con respecto al porvenir de los 
vascos, que, por desventura, no es muy halagiieho. Creo, con toda 
firmeza, y a juzgar por las rapidas transformaciones verificadas en 
estos ultimos veinte afios, que la gente vascongada, con todo lo que 
tiene de pintoresco su linaje, vivira tan solo en el mundo de la 
tradicién, en fecha relativamente no muy lejana ya. 

Los autos y los ferrocarriles, que cruzan por el corazon mismo 
de la comarca, son un factor demasiado importante para acabar con 
todo lo que tenia de muy suyo aquella gente. La transformacion de 
los nativos sigue su curso con toda rapidez. Que alguno de ellos 
pase unos cuantos meses fuera del terruho, en cualquiera ciudad de 
la peninsula, —y el ferrocarril se encargara de hacerlo por unas 
cuantas pesetas llevandoselo a Burgos 0 a Santander — y a su regreso 
sera muy otro, estara completamente cambiado. Ya no hablara su 
propia “Euskara,” siempre que esté en su mano dejar de hacerlo, y 
con suma repugnancia volvera a tomar los antiguos habitos y cos- 
tumbres, si es que los recupera alguna vez. 

A esto se agrega al-atractivo del dolar americano. La mayor 
parte de los jévenes con quienes traté del asunto, me manifestaron 
que estaban completamente resueltos a radicarse en América, pronto 
o tarde, asi por los exiguos jornales, como por las malas condiciones 
en que se encuentran las provincias vascongadas. El medio de que 
generalmente se valen los vascos para venir a los Estados Unidos o 
para’ dirigirse a cualquier punto de América del Sur, consiste en 
alistarse entre la marineria de un buque mercante que zarpa del 
puerto que mas les conviene, con rumbo a cualquiera de los paises 
sobredichos, dado que todos los vascos son, practicamente, habiles 
marineros. 

Pero las manifestaciones de la vida moderna que les aguardan 
en sus nuevos hogares no son propicias, ciertamente, para la conser- 
vacion de las antiguas costumbres. Y es muy de lamentar que todo lo 
mas tipico de esta raza tenga que sucumbir muy pronto, debido a las 
causas que he procurado exponer. 

S. L. MrLLtarp ROSENBERG 
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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH LITERATURE IN 
SECOND AND THIRD YEAR SPANISH 


After I had considered this subject, the following question came 
to my mind: whether or not there should be any conscious effort to 
teach literature in Spanish two and three; and if so, to what extent it 
should be taught. 

My answer to the first is without any doubt, yes; my reasons are 
twofold. First, the majority of students never take more than two or 
three years (or fifteen semester hours) of a foreign language, (sta- 
tistics show that not more than thirty per cent of the students take 
more than fifteen hours) ; and second, we teachers of Spanish must 
insist that more information concerning the civilization of the Spanish 
people be disseminated. To accomplish what we are working for, to 
present the language as a living language, its literature a real litera- 
ture, as good as that of any country, and its people as human beings, 
—we must see the necessity of presenting to all our classes, not 
merely to the advanced ones, the beauty and harmony of Spanish 
literature expressed by Spaniards. If we love it, so will our students, 
because good teaching is full of contagious enthusiasm. 

The object of this paper is then, to emphasize the need for the 
teaching of Spanish literature and Spanish customs to as many 
students as possible. When we pick up a magazine or a newspaper, 
when we talk with educators, or when we consult with students 
about their proposed courses, we find that the study of Spanish is 
ever increasing and that it is the most important foreign language for 
our students to learn. And why? Almost without exception, this reason 
is given—economic or commercial necessity! Then, as if it were 
secondary, we hear that we must also learn Spanish for literary and 
cultural reasons, since Spain has a literature second to none. There 
is not the slightest doubt about the economic reasons ; they have been 
stressed so forcibly and the literary importance made so secondary 
for years, that not only students but many university professors say, 
“Has Spain a literature other than Don Quijote?” 

We teachers of Spanish must give our students something of 
Spanish culture; we cannot say to them that Spain has a literature 
inferior to none and expect them to believe it, much less defend this 
statement, if we cannot cultivate in them an ability to interpret 
sympathetically what they read and let them get at first hand an 
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understanding of the ideals of the Spanish people. And may I say 
briefly here that the picturesqueness of the Spanish people and of 
Spain has been emphasized almost as much as the commercial aspect, 
especially in our elementary readers, so that the curent idea of the 
Spanish people is of a motley crowd of dancers and bull-fighters. 
Spain is, indeed, picturesque, but let us not fail, I insist, to impress 
upon our students that the people of Spain are as modern, as intel- 
lectual, and as progressive as the people of England, France, or the 
United States. A sympathetic attitude toward the work offered in 
intermediate courses naturally presupposes a sensible approach to the 
subject in Spanish one by reading, translating intelligently, and 
understanding Spanish and something of the Spanish people; and 
these cannot be adequately acquired from an elementary reader of the 
picturesque type. The ability to interpret national character and ideals, 
and in this way to raise one’s own ideals and aspirations, is the greatest 
function of any literature. An understanding of a people—and this 
is gained only through its literature—is indispensable whether one 
expects to teach, to devote himself to a study of literature, to enter 
into the commercial field, or to be a stenographer. 

All of us, doubtless, agree that we should give our elementary 
classes more than a cut and dried presentation of grammar, verbs, 
and reading matter; that in addition, our students should be able to 
express their thoughts in simple Spanish, to know something of the 
people, their country, and their history. The literature of Spain is a 
reflection of its lofty ideals, its humanism, its affection for the home, 
its love of peace, its deep religion, and above all its exalted sense of 
honor. By means of detailed study of the simpler masterpieces, lec- 
tures by the instructor, outside readings in Spanish, open discussions 
in class, and written criticisms, the student will receive a fair knowl- 
edge of the outstanding authors in the field of Spanish literature. 
However, much depends upon the instructor who will choose, during 
the course, works which will represent the different movements and 
the different periods in the development of the literature. I have 
mentioned below several texts which might be chosen for reading 
material in the second and third semesters or years: 
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Second— Third— 

Pérez Galdés: Marianela. Benavente: El principe. 

Martinez de la Rosa: La Conjuracién Caballero: La familia de Alvareda. 
de Venecia. Moratin: El si de las nifias. 

Selgas: La mariposa blanca. Lépez de Ayala: Consuelo. 

Benavente: Ganarse la vida, Tamayo y Baus: Lo positivo. 

Martinez Sierra: El palacio triste. Isaacs: Maria. 

Alarcon: Novelas cortas. Martinez Sierra: Cancién de Cuna. 

Alarcén: El capitén veneno. Quintero: Dota Clarines. 

Isla: Gil Blas. Garcia Gutiérrez: El Trovador. 

Carrién-Aza: Zaragiieta. Valdés: José. 


Escrich: Fortuna. La hermana San Sulpicio. 
Caballero: Un servilén y un libera- Gil y Zarate: Guzman el Bueno. 








lito. Hartzenbusch: La coja y el encogido. 
Tres comedias modernas. Echegaray: O Locura o santidad. 
Valera: El pdjaro verde. Galdés: Mariucha. 


Tamayo y Baus: Méds vale nafia Béquer: Poems, Tales, and Legends. 
que fuersa. 

To combat the ignorance of many—even of some modern lan- 
guage instructors—we must make it known to the American public 
that Spanish literature is comparable to that of any country; and no 
surer way can be found than by acquainting our students with Cer- 
vantes, Calderén, Pérez Galdés, Benavante and a host of others whom 
they will read and know as familiarly as they know the classics of 
English literature. 

The teaching of literature should, of course, be a secondary aim 
except in the specialized advanced course; nevertheless, when the 
student has reached these courses, he should know in general the 
literary movements and the outstanding authors of each period; he 
should know, for example, that the romantic movement spread 
through all of Europe and that every country produced great roman- 
tic tragedies, those of Spain by no means inferior to those of Ger- 
many; he should know that contemporary Spanish literature holds 
first place among the contemporary literatures of the world; and he 
should know that the Spanish romance is, without doubt, the richest 
mine of ballad poetry in the world. (Fitzmaurice-Kelly.) 

I have prepared a brief outline of the periods of Spanish litera- 
ture which might be given to a class. These are suggestions, only 
tentative, the desired end being the preparation of a list of the out- 
standing authors in each period who gave to humanity a lofty 
idealism, a serene realism, and a true conception of Spanish char- 
acter. 
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I. Earty Periop (beginnings in Cat- B. Ramon de la Cruz. (Sainetes, 
alufia in 11th century). representing development of real- 
A. Epic. (Poema de Mio Cid.) ism. ) 
B. Religious. (Auto de los Reyes IV. RoMaAnrticisM. 
Magos.) A. Martinez de la Rosa. La Con- 
C. Chronicles, essays, etc. (Alfonso juracton de Venecia. 
el Sabio, and others.) B. Duque de Rivas. Don Alvaro. 
D. Play—novel. (La Celestina.) C. Espronceda. Poetry. 
E. Ballads. (Romances. ) D. Zorilla. Don Juan Tenorio. 
F. Picaresque novel. (Lazarillo de E. Garcia Gutiérrez. El Trovador. 
Tormes.) V. REALISM. 
II. S1cto pE Oro. A. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. El 
A. Cervantes. (Don Quijote, Nove- nitio de la Bola. 
las Ejemplares, dramas, interludes, B. Juan Valera. Pepita Jiménez. | 
entremeses, etc.) C. José Maria de Pereda. Peaas 
B. Lope de Vega.—Classic Spanish Arriba. 
Drama. D. Palacio Valdés. José. 
C. Tirso de Molina.—Classic Span- E. Galdés. Marianela. 
ish Drama. VI. ConTEMPORARY. 
D. Moreto—Classic Spanish A. Pio Baroja. Aurora Roja. 
Drama. B. Los Quinteros. Dofia Clarines. 
E. Alarcén.Classic Spanish Drama. C. Martinez Sierra. Teatro de En- 
F. Calderén.—Classic Spanish sueno. 
Drama. D. Blasco Ibafiez. La Barraca. 
G. Rojas Zorilla—Classic Spanish E. Valle Inclan. Sonatas. 
Drama. F. Benavente. Los Intereses Creados. 
III. Neo-CLassicisM. G. Pardo Bazan. La Piedra An- 
A. Moratin. (El Si de las nitas.) gular. 


A very probable criticism of this plan will be that too much time 
will be wasted—or rather spent—upon material that is too advanced 
for the student, that time which might otherwise be spent on con- 
versation and constructions will be lost, and, last, that the student is 
not interested in material as intangible as this seems. But he will 
be interested if the instructor clothes the dry bones of the subject 
with the flesh of biographical detail, anecdote, tradition, and all the 
thousand and one minutiae which make a subject live. An arrange- 
ment whereby are spent no more than two hours some weeks, others 
none at all, may be possible. The students may enter into the discus- 
sion, especially in a review of the preceding lesson; they may give 
discursos in Spanish about each period or author ; they may have con- 
tests in naming authors or books; or they may prepare their own 
outlines, the best of which will be written on the blackboard. 

When we read in Marianela—for most of us do read this charm- 
ing novel—that Nela is called the lazarillo of Pablo, would it take 
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too much time from our class period to tell the students about Lazarillo 
de Tormes, and let them know that the picaresque novel, with 
Lazarillo de Tormes perhaps the most typical, was the forerunner of 
the modern novel, and that this cynical autobiography fixed the 
type of the comic prose epic? Surely, this would be of interest to 
the student and information most tangible. To how many students 
are these names familiar, Menéndez y Pelayo, Mariana, Murillo, 
El Greco, Raimundo Lulio, Santa Teresa, Bolivar, Juan de Toledo, 
and Alcala Galiano? If they are mentioned occasionally in class 
when we speak of historians, painters, orators, architects, and sol- 
diers, they will become familiar figures so that finally there will be a 
significance, a meaning, a harmony in things Spanish. We may be 
able, | hope, to present Spain as a living country, to make possible a 
recognition of its merits, and seek to encourage comparative study. 

We are all agreed, no doubt, that in order to educate the American 
public in Spanish affairs, we must go beyond the schools, we must 
make ourselves a kind of informational bureau and try to inspire in 
our students an enthusiasm and interest for things Spanish. Who, 
more than our students, can disseminate in popular form information 
concerning Hispanic countries, their customs, their literature, their 
scientific progress, their history, and their scholarship? It is our 
duty to plan such a program in our early classes when there are 
many students, that they will all have well-organized enthusiastic, 
and vivid impressions of what Spain really is. 


AGNES M. Brapy 


UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 

















ESTUDIOS LITERARIOS 
2. José Marti, Et Porta 


“Como cada palabra ha de ir cargada de su propio espiritu, y 
llevar caudal suyo al verso, mermar palabras es mermar espiritu.” 
Asi empezaba Marti la declaracion de sus principios estéticos. Y esto 
es aquello del ritmo interno de que hablaba Dario mas tarde y que 
todos los poetas saben, y tan bien, que se resisten tenazmente a alterar 
vocablos que no satifacen al comin de los lectores. La palabra que 
ellos espurgan y trastean y recortan va cargada de intima esencia, 
llena de espiritu, con su valor especial. Es esta la palabra individual 
del poeta, una creacion dificil y dolorosa. Es por esta razon que no 
hay palabras de mas ni de menos en un poema perfecto como lo son 
‘Annabel Lee” de Poe y “Cancion de Otofio en Primavera” de Rubén 
Dario. Y es necesario que ya comprendamos que la palabra tiene 
valores infinitos y que son incontables sus combinaciones. De manera 
que por lo que se refiere a la forma el poeta puede ejercitar su libre 
albedrio en un ansia fecunda de novedad. Debemos si criticar el 
pensamiento rutinario, o mejor la falta de pensamiento, la imagen 
que ya se ha hecho lugar comtn en algunos poetas de hoy. Porque 
en ellos la palabra es una cosa muerta, un simbolo que ya no lo es, 
una serie de letras sin significado, la imitacién inconciente de los 
poetas anteriores, con sus mismos temas y su misma manera de 
expresarlos. Toda ebullicién espiritual requiere un estilo propio para 
su expresioOn y si un escritor tiene un exceso de movimiento ideologico 
y por el contrario su vocabulario es pequefio, el mismo so formara su 
propio estilo. Nuestro idioma es atin imperfecto. Hay miles de 
concepciones que todavia no se pueden expresar, pero como la poesia 
va en avance continuo cada dia hacemos descubrimientos. Hay 
emociones elementales sentidas y dichas tnicamente por poetas 
modernos, por ejemplo ciertas revelaciones espirituales hechas por 
Verlaine habrian sido incomprensibles para los grandes tragicos 
griegos. Y hay todavia estados de alma complicadisimos como los de 
Mallarmé, impenetrables atin para nosotros mismos. 

Y sigue Marti: “Pulir es bueno, mas dentro de la mente, y antes 
de sacar el verso al labio”’ Para él entonces las palabras estan atentas 
al nacimiento de la idea y cuando ella despunta se apresuran a con- 
ducirla hacia el mundo exterior, mas como las palabras estan in- 
quietas por ofrecerse, anhelantes del vivo deseo de ser conductoras, 
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se atropellan y saltan creyendo que todas pueden llevar el pen- 
samiento. Y ahora es cuando se revela el gran poeta. El versificador 
rutinario cogera la primera en presentarse sin atender a su capacidad 
conductora y la enviara con el mensaje, pero el otro, el que discierne, 
el de gusto artistico, superior, buscara la que esté mas en harmonia 
con la idea y dejara las otras para tareas posteriores. En este ultimo 
caso estaremos en presencia de la palabra exacta. Asi Marti igualaba 
con la expresion el pensamiento, y como era un ingenuo su alma era 
de una absoluta sencillez y por consiguiente su técnica literaria 
también lo era. Sencillo y claro se nos muestra en /smaelillo, libro 
en que la ternura es como una grama humeda y finisima sobre la cual 
se deslizan estos versos con las plantas desnudas. Dedicadas a su 
hijo, el afecto mas puro corre por estas paginas. Es él, el hijo, quien 
le hace decir: “Tengo fe en el mejoramiento humano, en la vida 
futura, en la utilidad de la virtud y en ti.””. En todas partes ese leon 
de combate se torna dulce y suave al recuerdo del hijo. En la ciudad 
como en el mar la voz infantil le esta echando mieles de bondad y 
suavisando su sentir. 

Mas tarde, en sus l’ersos Sencillos escritos “alla en los montes 
donde corrian arroyos y se cerraban las nubes’” — Marti escribio 
versos. Y ya lo tenemos en contacto con la naturaleza viva, en un 
panteismo sano y vigorizante, dejando correr esta vez el pensamiento, 
al cual asciende el poeta después de sus explosiones sentimentales. 
Esta ya en contacto con ese organismo vivo de las montafias, que no 
son, como dicen los hombres de ciencia, la costra de la tierra, la capa 
muerta formada por los residuos arrojados del centro, sino un deseo 
eterno de renovarse que siente la naturaleza, un ansia por definirse y 
por subir, como ya lo not6 Oscar Wilde en su De Profundis, y como 
se canta en nuestra ante-clasica literatura : 

A ese arbol que mueve la foja 
algo se le antoja. 

Y bajo la solemne aparicion de las montafias el poeta alcanza su 
elevacion diciendo: 

Nunca mas altos he visto 
estos nobles robledales ; 


aqui debe estar el Cristo 
porque estan las catedrales. 


Desde el punto de vista de la técnica Marti se ha superado. Ya 
aparecen algunos recursos de que mas tarde iban a abusar los poetas 
modernistas, como la repeticion de dos consonantes en un solo verso 
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La forma del romance adquiere gran soltura y el uso continuo de la 
rima consonante da a la estrofa una absoluta firmeza. Sin embargo, a 
pesar de ese panteismo disolvente y esa evoluciOn hacia temas de mas 
aliento y profundidad que los meramente sentimentales el poema 


puramente emocional aparece con una levedad y una agudez magis- 
trales: 


Quiero, a la sombra de un ala 
contar este cuento en flor: 
La nifia de Guatemala, 

la que se murié de amor. 
Eran de lirios los ramos, 

y las orlas de reseda 

y de jazmin: la enterramos 
en una caja de seda. 

.... Ella dié al desmemoriado 
una almohadilla de olor: 

El volvié, volviéd casado: 
Ella se murié de amor. 

Iban cargandola en andas 
obispos y embajadores ; 
detras iba el pueblo en tandas 
todo cargado de flores. 


El volvié con su mujer: 

Ella se murié de amor. 
Como de bronce candente 

al beso de despedida 

era su frente —la frente 
que mas he amado en mi vida. 


.... Se entré de tarde en el rio, 


la sac6 muerta el doctor: 
Dicen que muri de frio: 
yo sé que murié de amor. 
Alli, en la boveda helada 
la pusieron en dos bancos : 
Besé su mano afilada, 
besé sus zapatos blancos. 
Callado, al oscurecer 

me llam6 el enterrador : 





.... Ella, por volverlo a ver 
salié a verlo al mirador : 


Nunca mas he vuelto a ver - 
a la que murié de amor. 

Por su aguda sentimentalidad, por la forma casi popular en que 
esta expresado, por los recursos de la técnica, perceptibiles unica- 
mente al versado en cuestiones estéticas, por su musicalidad, porque 
en él se juntan la vaguedad y la precision como pedia Verlaine y por 
la nuance crepuscular y el color gris, este poema determina un nuevo 
modo de hacer en nuestra poesia, mas preciso que el de Becquer, y 
que puede sefialarse como un antecedente seguro de nuestro moder- 
nismo. Intenso poema formado de fragmentos disgregados; hecho 
con pedazos de recuerdos que en inharmonico desorden hieren el 
sentir del poeta, recuerda por su intensidad aquel soneto magistral de 
Dario a “Margarita,” por tristeza resignada al nunca bien ponderado 
poema “Annabel Lee” y por belleza fraseolégica y hechura a “La 
Nifia Bella del Brasil.” 

2 Y qué poema podria sefialar a Marti como precursor modernista 
mejor que ese magistral “Bailarina Espafiola” en que por el movi- 
miento violento, la plasticidad y la exacta seleccion de las palabras 
supera a muchos poemas que escribid Dario siguiendo esta manera? 
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.... Subito, de un salto arranca. 
Hurtase, se quiebra, gira: 

abre en dos la cachemira, 

ofrece la bata blanca. 

El cuerpo cede y ondea; 

la boca abierta provoca: 

es una rosa la boca; 

lentamente taconea. 


Y para sefialarse mejor como un antecesor, este poeta sencillo e 
infantil nos da en algunos poemas la alegria siglo dieciochesca de 
los Luises, esa alegria de careta y disfraz que canto tanto nuestro gran 
Rubén : 


una duquesa violeta 

va con un frac colorado: 
marca un vizconde pintado 
el tiempo en la pandereta. 


Y después nos sorprende con cierta delectacion sensual, con cierta 
languidez bizantina en un poema un tanto decadente al cual aplica 
sus teorias sobre el movimiento poético para desarrollarlo en una 
lentitud morbosa que quisiera eternizar la belleza desnuda: 


Mucho Sefiora, daria que se levanta hacia el cuello. 
por tender sobre tu espalda La oreja es obra divina 

tu cabellera bravia de porcelana de China. 

tu cabellera de gualda: 

Despacio la tenderia, Mucho Seifiora te diera 
callado la besaria. por desenredar el nudo 

Por sobre la oreja fina de tu roja cabellera 

baja lujoso el cabello, sobre tu cuello desnudo: 

lo mismo que una cortina Muy despacio la esparciera, 


hilo por hilo la abriera. 


En su poema “Los Héroes de Piedra” Marti por medio de artificios 
de retérica quiere darnos un efecto de contraste, pero como él es 
un poeta sincero y natural estas mistificaciones poéticas se nos 
antojan de mal gusto. Ademas el recurso de repeticion por el usado 
es demasiado elemental y fatiga la vista y el oido sin alcanzar a darnos 
la sensacion deseada. 


Marti puso toda su fe en el libro que el llamo impropiamente 
l"ersos Libres. En él declara “Asi como cada hombre trae su fisono- 
mia, cada inspiracion trae su lenguaje.— El verso ha de ser como 
una espada reluciente que al envainarla al sol se rompe en alas. Mis 
endecasilabos hirsutos, nacidos de grandes miedos o de grandes 
esperanzas, 0 de indémito amor de libertad, o de amor doloroso a la 
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hermosura. Y con estas palabras el libro esta explicado. Explicadas 
sus grandes voces de aliento, sus gritos de dolor ante la postracion de 
su pais, su exaltacion del dolor, incubador de la belleza. El dolor es 
pues el eje de estos cantos y después de haberlos plasmado el poeta 
contempla con una gran alegria la presencia de la muerte, confiado 
en la virtud permanente de su verbo y en su fuerte creencia de la 
vida futura. Versos Libres es, como obra de arte, inferior a sus 
libros anteriores. Acaso Marti creyera en el valor de la obra filosdfica 
en verso, obra que ha hecho fracasar a grandes poetas cargando su 
lirismo de grandilocuencia y de altaneria lirica. Su endecasilabo 
plagado de lugares comunes y de frases sin sentido es de una 
monotonia y de una superficialidad desesperantes. Y aunque hubiera 
conseguido evitar el lugar comin y la rutina no habria podido volver 
a la admirable ingenuidad de su /smaelillo sin volver a sus antiguas 
formas liricas. 
Arturo Torres RIosEco 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Saludo a los Alumnos del Curso de Vacaciones de Madrid 


(Discourse of Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald at the opening session of the 
Curso de Vacaciones at Madrid, July, 1923. This address was preceded by Pro- 
fessor Menéndez Pidal’s address of welcome as President of the Summer 
Courses; and was followed by a welcoming address by the Rector of the 
University of Madrid, the Excmo. Sr. D. José Rodriguez Carracido.) 


Sefioras y sefiores: 

Hace, poco mas o menos, un cuarto de siglo, que un joven erudito espanol 
gan6 por oposicién la catedra de filologia neo-latina en la Universidad Central. 
Hace ventitrés afios que un desconocido estudiante americano lleg6 a Madrid, 
atraido por la fama del joven erudito espaol, y deseoso de profundizar sus 
conocimientos de la linguistica castellana bajo la sabia ensefianza de aquél. 
Pero didése la picara casualidad de que el entonces nuevo Ministro de Instruc- 
cién Publica hubiese sentido un invencible deseo de reformar el programa de 
estudios para el doctorado en filosofia y letras; y al hacer la reforma, colocé el 
curso de filologia en el tercer afio. Como la reforma tenia efecto retroactivo, 
no hubo, por supuesto, estudiante alguno de tercer afio, y el desconocido 
americano se encontré con la triste noticia de que no habria aquel afio, ni el 
siguiente, curso de filologia. De consiguiente, se hallé delante de la perspectiva 
acongojadora de no lograr los fines que se habia propuesto al intentar aquel 
largo viaje de estudios de dos afios y medio. Y no pudo menos que exponer su 
congoja al joven, pero ya ilustre, fildlogo espafiol. Este, con una generosidad 
caracteristica, invité al americano a venir a su casa una vez cada semana para 
leer juntos algunos antiguos textos espafioles, y fijé dia y hora. Asi fué durante 
todo aquel afio. Entretanto, bajo la direccién del sabio espafiol, el americano 
empez6 un largo estudio sobre cierto texto -antiguo, y continud su trabajo 
durante todo el verano. Cuando el catedratico volvid de su veraneo, las con- 
sultas en su casa se reanudaron, concretandose sobre el trabajo ya hecho por 
el americano. A poco de reanudadas las consultas el espajiol dijo un dia: “No 
espere Vd. hasta el lunes que viene. Vuelva Vd. pasado mafiana a tal hora.” 
Y el miércoles, dijo: “Vuelve Vd. el viernes.” Seguian asi varias semanas, al 
fin de las cuales, un poco antes de Navidad, el espafiol sorprendié al americano 
diciéndole: “Hombre, venga Vd. todos los dias de aqui en adelante, hasta que 
se marche Vd. al extranjero.” Y asi hacian hasta los fines: de enero, y no 
sélo por una hora como al principo, sino ; por dos y por tres! 

Cuando os digo que el joven erudito espafiol de entonces fué Don Ramon 
Menéndez y Pidal, y que el desconocido estudiante americano fué la persona que 
en este momento os dirige la palabra, comprenderéis los vinculos de gratitud 
y de carifio que me unen al ilustre Presidente del Curso de Verano, que acaba 
de hablaros. 

Y como de estos acontecimientos resulta que yo soy, desde el punto de 
vista de la cronologia, el primer producto de la ensefianza de Don Ramén, me 
permitiréis que os haga hacer una ojeada retrospectiva de las condiciones de 
ensefianza aqui en Madrid, en asuntos que os interesan. 
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En aquel entonces éramos tres estudiantes americanos, la Srta. Caroline 
B. Bourland, mi mujer, y yo. En el segundo afio de que os he hablado, éramos 
dos, porque la Srta. Bourland se habia vuelto a los. Estados Unidos. En el 
afio académico que acaba de terminarse éramos de 60 a 70 americanos los que 
estudiabamos aqui. 

En aquel entonces habia en la Universidad Central, como profesores de 
asuntos que nos interesaban, el Sr. Sanchez Miguel y Don Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal; y en el Ateneo, Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo y Don Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori. No habia todavia la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, ni 
el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, con sus Cursos Trimestrales para Extran- 
jeros, y su Curso de Vacaciones para Extranjeros. Y comos profesores, en 
lugar de los cuatro que acabo de mencionar, y a pesar de tener que lamentar la 
retirada de Don Emilio Cotarelo y Mori (actualmente Secretario Perpetuo de 
la Real Academia Espafiola), y la muerte del Sr. Sanchez Miguel y sobre todo 
la muerte del eximio Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, vosotros tenéis en la 
Universidad Central a Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, a Don Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin (actualmente Decano de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras), a Don 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea, a Don Julio Cejador y Frauca, y a Don Américo 
Castro; y en este Centro de Estudios Histéricos, que entonces no existia, 
tenéis, amén de su Director, Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, a Don Américo 
Castro, a Don Tomas Navarro Tomas, a Don Antonio G. Solalinde, y a Don 
Federico Ruiz Morcuende, todos éstos del Centro siendo producto de la 
fecunda ensefianza de nuestro maestro de todos: Don Ramon. 

Aqui me permitiréis hacer un paréntesis para daros un recuerdo muy 
personal. Yo amé muy sinceramente a aquel insuperable humanista, Don Mar- 
celino Menéndez y Pelayo, y venero su memoria. Ya he hablado de mis 
relaciones con Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Tuve también la dicha de ser 
muy intimo amigo y casi condiscipulo de Don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin. 
Acabo de mencionar juntos a estos dos paladines de las letras hispanas. Esto 
no se debe a una mera casualidad. En mi pensamiento van unidos siempre 
como solian serlo en la mente de su egregio maestro Don Marcelino, quien, 
en su contestacion al discurso de recepcién de Don Adolfo en la Real Academia 
de la Historia, decia: 

“Perdonadme si algo hay de inmodestia en la afirmacién de este parentesco 
que a todos nos liga en nuestra funcién universitaria, pero cuando recuerdo que 
por mi catedra han pasado Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal y Don Adolfo Bonilla, 
empiezo a creer que no ha sido inutil mi transito por este mundo,, y me 
atrevo a decir, como el Bermudo del romance, que ‘si no venci reyes moros 
engendré quien los venciera’.” 

Vosotros llegais aqui a disfrutar de todas las ventajas que acabo de 
enumerar, y de una mas, la de vivir en esta hermosa Residencia, que tampoco 
existia hace venticinco afios. Como tenéis mayores ventajas, tendréis mayores 
responsabilidades, vis a vis de vuestros maestros aqui, y vis a vis de vuestros 
conciudadanos, sea cual sea el pais de que venis. Y no podréis cumplir con 
estas responsabilidades si en vuestras clases no ensefidis mas que la lengua 
castellana como vehiculo de pensamiento. Bien se ha dicho que la letra mata. 
Pero también se sabe que el espiritu vivifica. Vuestro deber para con vuestros 
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maestros y para con vuestros conciudadanos es de llegar vosotros mismos a 
comprender el espiritu y el alma de Espaiia y luego mediante vuestra ense- 
fanza de conducir a vuestros conciudadanos a amarlos también, porque asi 
habréis ayudado al acercamiento espiritual de nuestros dos pueblos. He dicho. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geracp 
UnNIversity oF ILLINOIS 





VALUABLE SPANISH LIBRARY LOST 


In the terrible fire that destroyed a part of the city of Berkeley, California, 
last September, Professor E. C. Hills of the University of California lost his 
home with all it contained. All furniture and pictures, a collection of Spanish 
silks and laces, and a valuable collection of some three thousand choice books, 
were lost. Only about a hundred of the rarest books in his library were saved. 
Everything else, including clothing, was completely destroyed. 

In view of the loss of the library of a scholar who has done Spanish 
studies such great service the writer expressed the wish that the members of 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish might subscribe the sum 
of $1000 as a gift to Professor Hills, to replace a few of the books that 
can be replaced by purchase. The idea was enthusiastically received by a few 
colleagues, but we did not wish to carry it out without consulting Professor Hills 
himself. We have done this and although he appreciates highly the motive 
that prompts our suggestion he expresses the wish that we do not take up the 
subscription. 

However, if members of the association and their friends wish to 
contribute in some way to the rebuilding of Professor Hills’ Spanish library 
they might send him any Spanish books that they can spare. If those that 
send him these books will write their names on the fly-leaf, Professor Hills, 
I am sure, will receive them most gratefully, both as useful books and also 
as souvenirs of the donors. Textbooks should not be sent since the publishers 
have already generously offered to replace those lost. 

I am sure that the above suggestions will help in replacing for our 
distinguished colleague at least a part of the library he lost in the fire. 


Avure.io M. Esprnosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














REVIEWS 


Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners, by M. E. Manfred. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 


Although the book market in the United States is well supplied with 
Spanish Grammars of almost every description there exist very few which are 
suitable for direct method instruction. Manfred’s Grammar has as its aim 
“to teach grammar according to the direct method by the use of an everyday 
vocabulary.” The real direct methodist, however, will have little emphasis 
laid on grammar. His aim is to relegate it to a secondary place and to put 
the spoken language in the foreground. He is also opposed to translation from 
English into the foreign idiom as an exercise. He favors a uni-lingual text 
book, and each lesson in Manfred’s Grammar contains in English a long and 
clear explanation of grammatical difficulties, as well as a translation exercise. 
He will therefore not admit that the present grammar is arranged along real 
direct method lines. 

Manfred’s Spanish Grammar is, however, exceedingly well suited for use 
by teachers who employ a combination or compromise method in which the 
principles of the direct method loom large. It appears to be a very workable 
text. There is an abundance of excellent and varied practice material in each 
lesson which will enable the class to recite entirely in Spanish. The vocabu- 
laries given at the end of each lesson vary in length from 18 to 60 words. The 
author has played fair in aiming to give a list of all new words to be found 
in each new lesson, but he errs when he states in the preface that each lesson 
contains “only a small vocabulary; for example, in the first lesson only six 
nouns are given.” However, if one conducts the first lesson entirely in Spanish 
one will need in addition to the six nouns, six more nouns, two pronouns, five 
verbs, five adverbs, eighteen adjectives, four prepositions and two conjunc- 
tions! It is futile to pretend that any knowledge of a foreign language can be 
gained without acquiring a vocabulary. 

There is obviously no ideal sequence of grammar rules with which we are 
all in accord, and the arrangement in Manfred’s book is generally satisfactory. 
The reviewer is of the opinion, however, that in a direct method grammar 
the treatment of verb forms of command should appear earlier than the thirty- 
sixth lesson. 

The book contains eleven pictures especially adapted for use in direct 
method instruction. They furnish, by way of variety, an interesting method 
for learning a vocabulary of concrete words without resorting to translation. 
Series groups a la Gouin, which aid greatly in the acquiring of an ability to 
think in the foreign language, are placed at intervals throughout the grammar 
proper and are repeated on pages 330-334 with several new series. The themes 
of the series are all arranged under the general heading of Cémo paso el dia, 
and should appeal to all teachers, whether they favor the direct method or not. 

The treatment of the verb in the appendix is quite complete and includes 
excellent reference material, such as lists of verbs that may take the subjunc- 
tive, that govern the infinitive without a preposition, and that govern the 
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infinitive with the prepositions a, con, de, en, para, and por. The appendix 
contains a great deal of very useful material in addition to the verb lists, but 
nothing that equals in value the sane and scientific treatment of Spanish pro- 
nunciation on pages 293-316. In the reviewer's opinion it is the best to be 
found in any grammar published in the United States up to the present time. 
Would that all teachers of Spanish in the schools of our country were able and 
willing to teach pronunciation by this most sensible and accurate method. 

In a book of 455 pages some errors are bound to occur, and when one 
considers the great quantity of material between its covers one is surprised to 
note how few errors there are. They are mainly typographical. The book is 
bound to be used in many of our schools hence the following rather complete 
list of errors and corrections has been compiled: p. 6 (picture) No. 10, mi lapiz, 
there is no pencil in the picture; p.80, vocab., sustituir, omit he, p. 113, 3d 
pers. sing. of perfect has auxiliary he for ha; p. 113 first footnote, read not in; 
p. 118, 1.6 of lectura, no comma after espanol; p. 130, 3d pers. sing. of perfect 
has auxiliary he for ha; p. 134, last line of reading, Si for Si; p. 202, vocab. 
under viajero read senores viajeros al tren; p. 239, 1.3, for a letter read the let- 
ter; p. 245, ll. 19 and 21, invert exclamation points before ojala; p.247, vocab., 
omit dash in phrase under tocar; p. 277, 1.2, for espanol read espanola; p. 281, |. 6, 
idem.; p. 289, 1.3, for mas read mds; p. 291,1.12, for amigo read amiga; p. 239, 
for APPENDICE read APENDICE;; p. 316, 1. 4, herself, etc., belongs not under 
sé but se; p.335, penultimate line, for o otras read u otras; p. 336,1.16, for 
Rio read Rio; p.338,1.1, for crian read crian; p. 338,1.2, for muchas read 
muchos; p.339,1.17, for esta bayo read estaba yo; p.340,1.12, put very in 
parentheses; p. 363, put averiguaste, averigué in light face type; p. 367, criar 
does not mean to create; p.375, imperative of ir failed to print; p. 378, imper. 
of ir is vé; p. 388,1.14, example of family name is wrong, read Dofta Juanita 
Orellana de Garcia; p. 412, read Guadalquivir; p. 414, under jugar, read naipes ; 
p. 418, read émnibus; p.419, under permanecer, for dash read 364; p.422, read 
sombrereria; p. 427, read algebra; p. 428, under arrive, for first dash read 362; 
p. 430, under command, read orden; p.433, under finally, read al fin; p. 434, 
under greet, read salude; p.439, read orden; p. 440, under play, read naipes; 
p. 443, under shoulder, read hombro. 


Brief Spanish Grammar, by M. A. De Vitis. Allyn and Bacon, 1922. 

This Grammar presents in as brief a manner as possible most of the im- 
portant rules necessary for the study of Spanish during the first year of 
secondary school work. The book is attractively printed and is well supplied 
with full page illustrations in addition to four useful maps. No new principles 
are involved in the method of presentation of material, nevertheless the book 
does possess a method, for it is obviously the author’s own method, i.e. it 
embodies his own practice in the class room. The result is a work which with 
certain exceptions is recommended to all who wish to follow the author’s 
methods. 

The book contains two appendices, the first deals with numerals and certain 
verb forms, the second presents in an elaborate manner all possible tenses of 
the verb. A list of fifteen poems for memory work and the usual vocabularies 
and index complete the book. 
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The present Grammar possesses some very good qualities and some which 
are very bad. A criticism of the introduction and grammar proper which 
may be of help to the inexperienced user of the book is here given. The 
introduction, which aims to explain Spanish pronunciation is inaccurate and 
unscientific. It should be disregarded by the user. That the author does not 
understand phonetics is evident from the following faulty statements: He 
says, for instance, that “a is pronunced as a in America;” “o as o in north;” 
that “guerra = ghayr'ra;” that “g = g in English, a guttural, strongly aspirate 
h approaching final h in hoh;” that “v = v in have ;” that “the Spanish speaking 
people often (though incorrectly) pronunce b like v.” Enough has been cited 
here to show that the introduction is unreliable. If the book is to be generally 
used in our schools that part of the work should be rewritten and corrected. 

The grammar proper contains 57 lessons. The work is systematically ar- 
ranged; the Spanish is correct and there are no typographical errors. Every 
fifth lesson is given over to a review (lessons L and LX excepted). In the 
interest of brevity much has been omitted from the rules of grammar, only 
the most important material has been emphasized. The reviewer does not favor 
the plan adopted for teaching the verb conjugations, i.e., omitting the second 
person singular and plural throughout the grammar proper. 

The author is prone to make positive statements which, though they may 
serve to stress what is generally true, are not always accurate. The words 
always and never are dangerous adverbs to use in describing the phenomena in 
Spanish. Examples of the foregoing are: p. 24, “cudl is always used before de 
or ser;” p. 33, “It as the subject of a verb is never translated;” p.40, “The 
relative pronoun is sometimes omitted in English, but never in Spanish.” 

The vocabularies in each lesson are short and contain useful words. Each 
lesson is headed by a Spanish proverb. 

At intervals throughout the book are given the birth and death dates of 
authors quoted. Since a great many of these datés are incorrect as printed, 
they should be verified in a standard encyclopedia by teacher and pupil. 

The following changes and corrections in the book are worthy of note. 
The ending -uido is sometimes written with an accent and sometimes without 
it; p. 97, par. 145 (a), read: Hence verbs in car change c to qu before e and i; 
p. 153, condit., (third column, bottom), third person plural ending is -ian; 
p. 178, imperfect subj. of estar. (second person plural) is estuvieseis; p. 185, 
note 2, add: except ir: idos; p.201, present ind. of perder (first and second 
persons plural) should read perdemos, perdéis; p.211, last line, read people’s. 
The following remarks refer to the vocabularies, which have a separate pagina- 
tion. Page 2, note 6, read: /l follows Iz: p.4, the Amazon, through an error, 
flows “westward, through Brazil, into the Atlantic Ocean.”; p.6, bien is an 
adyv.; p.7, caoba is feminine; p.10, Cortés died in 1547; p.15, read: Theoto- 
copuli; p. 20, under ningtin, no before semi-colon should be in light face type; 
p. 26, under tiempo, ; que — hace? read: ; qué — hace? 


Georce I. DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lovts, Mo. 
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Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, por Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna, 
catedratico de literatura de la Universidad de Madrid, y Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia, auxiliar de la Facultad de Letras de la Universidad de Madrid. 
Madrid, 1921 vii—1106 pages. 


This book will be found to be of much more than passing interest to the 
student of Spanish literature. Modest in appearance, its pages, printed on thin 
paper, contain as much material as other more pretentious works of three or 
four volumes. It covers the field of Spanish litreature from the earliest times 
to the present. 

The authors open the work with a brief but adequate history of Spanish- 
Latin literature, of Arabic and Jewish literature in Spain and of medieval 
Catalan literature. This seems necessary because of the relations between these 
and the early Castilian literature, and the student will take pleasure in finding 
this matter in such an agreeable and convenient form. 

Each chapter of the work is preceded by a table which shows at a glance 
the types of literature which flourished during the period under consideration 
and, also, the authors who cultivated them. These tables would perhaps have 
been more accessible if placed all together at the end of the book, but they 
will be useful in any case. 

The synopsis of contemporary history found at the beginning of each 
chapter will prove valuable. The average student of Spanish literature has but 
rudimentary ideas concerning Spanish history, and in many cases the former 
cannot be well understood without some knowledge of the latter. This knowl- 
edge may be conveniently obtained here. 

In their literary criticisms the authors do not claim great originality. They 
are content to follow the footsteps of Menéndez y Pelayo wherever it is possible 
to do so; in other cases they profit by the investigations of various well known 
critics, mainly Spanish. In the case of unsettled questions the theories of the 
various investigators are presented impartially and the conclusions are left in 
suspense. In this way we have in the book a fairly complete history of 
Spanish literary criticism. 

All through the work, and especially in treating of the earlier periods, the 
authors find room for analyses of many of the works studied, as well as 
abundant choice selections from the same. They thus avoid the monotony 
inevitable to an enumeration of bare facts. The student may obtain a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of Spanish literature from the perusal of this one 
book. 

The bibliography is placed at the end of the various chapters. This system 
will be found convenient for those using the work as a text-book, but for 
those who may wish to use it as a reference book, in the writer’s opinion, 
an alphabetical list of the authors with their writings and the works of 
criticism concerning them placed at the end of the book would be much more 
workable. 

There are very few typographical errors and these will doubtless be cor- 
rected in an early edition. 

The book is thoroughly up to date. It contains a wealth of material and 
will be generally appreciated by students and teachers of Spanish everywhere. 


C. G. ALLEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





